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ABSTRACT 


Scientific hypothesis: A system of conditional federation prevails not only objec- 
tively in terms of constitutional law and the mutual service nexus of an economic order, 
but subjectively in the terms under which religious groups consociate and in which 
religion rationalizes the process of life. The two are closely related. The writer 
proposes to approach the problem of American sectionalism from the angle of religious 
group-mindedness; this in view of the contentious situation within the corpus Chris- 
tianorum in America and elsewhere. 

The present article sketches the heuristic principles entailed in the theories of 
Troeltsch and Weber. The salvation pragma of Luther and Calvin entail radically 
different concepts of natural law, of the — law of Christianity, and of the relation 
between the two. The result is for the Calvinist a group-trust-at-law, the contractual 
relationship of a fellowship, an element of corporateness and a unitary order; for 
the Lutheran a status under a faith-trust in a dual institutional order. From different 
concepts of salvation follow different social t in the individual, the group, the 
state. Different basic concepts of law entail different relations between individual, 
group, and state. The justification by faith alone, in the one case, the insistence 
on effective faith in the other, entail different lines of individuation, different terms 
of consociation: a radically different behavioristic equilibration in technique and 
results. This technique of manipulation under a faith-trust in the one case, under 
a law-trust in the other, makes much of the concept of calling and Beruf und Amt 
which may be said to entail in the one case the idea of getting ahead and making the 


best of one’s self—and of staying put and making the best of a station in the other case.. 


This idea of calling, radiant center of social control through the transcendental rewards 
attached to it, entails a new stewardship of riches, of time, of place utilities, of labor, 
of risk and profits: a certain complementary mindedness of the two types for adequate 
function under capitalism. The one form of Protestantism has constituted the enter- 
priser, the other, quality labor; however different from each other and from Catholi- 
cism, they have laid the ideological foundation of capitalism by rationalizing the eco- 
nomic process under the idea of asceticism. 


The fathers of the modern social order were distinguished by 
an unreasonable animus against religion and a mountain-moving 
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faith in reason. Neither of these preoccupations seems justified 
today. They would écraser linfame and they did, in America, 
separate Church and State. But it might be observed that all 
the churches are doing nicely, that the church stands firm and 
prospers while some states do neither and all is not well with the 
political state. Then again it might be noticed that the separation 
between Church and State no longer conveys, as it did to the 
Jeffersonians, the pride of a neat job neatly done. For the legalistic 
eye, the borderline between the two runs true enough. But some 
occurrences in contemporary history, some symptoms in American 
life might almost be characterized as border skirmishes on a disputed 
frontier; the modern political scientist might almost recognize 
a “No Man’s Land” and if called in to identify a batch of lusty 
raiders, caught between the lines, the sociologist might find it 
difficult to say who is who. The articulation of the rights of man, 
we have known for some time, we owe as much to the differentiated 
conscience of Christian believers as to the enlightenment of universal 
reason. After a century and a half, and after all that has been 
said and done, we begin to realize that we must trust that selfsame 
Christian conscience for their conservation. 

To this generation, then, religion has become astir with possi- 
bilities: we are prepared to give religion full credit for its power as 
a lever of social control. By way of characterizing the function 
of religion as seen in the inevitable contentious situation, it may 
be said that both the joyous and hopeful, and the dismal and 
anxious, forward looker are even today groping for that lever 
uneasily to get some action and motion either way. Or, to use a 
more old-fashioned picture which suggests a static scenery, we 
may say that like the deus ex machina of old, the Bible, Christianity, 
the churches, the inspired Christian man are expected presently 
to confound the social villain whatever he may be: capitalism, 
radicalism, the state, anarchy, war, the divorce evil—nay, evolution 
itself. 

The social scientist cannot accept the implications of the con- 
tentious situation, nor see religion within the focus of a fight-image 


- alone. In the first picture he is not so much interested in the more 


or less momentum either way, as in the mechanism of that powerful 
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lever. In the latter picture, he will be an impartial observer of 
plot-construction with the sober reason and impartial sympathy 
of “guilty people sitting at a play.” 

What the social scientist must contribute is an accurate definition 
of the meaning, in given situations, of the social estate of religious 
concepts and forms: mind-patterns, behavior-patterns; an under- 
standing of the social mechanism of their conservation and change; 
their exact function in the social process. 

But such a synthesis would seem to call for much team work 
between the social scientists. The theologian will appreciate 
that the “Beloved Community Ideal” is one thing, another its 
sociological counterpart: the group. A group situation he will 
leave to the sociologist with all its possibilities of corporateness: 
of a Corpus, Universitas, Institutio, Anstalt, Gemeinde, fellowship, 
trust, and so on. Nor will the sociologist be long sufficient unto 
himself. He who has to explain to the puzzled theologian what 
the group has done with his “Beloved Community Ideal” has to 
turn to the historian to help him recognize the “group mind” 
in a historical individualism which seems to be its noblest function. 
At all events the sociologist who would discover the indicated 
function of religion is entitled to all the information available 
as to the actual, historical function of what religion we have 
had. 
A considerable body of information on this subject has lately 
been assembled in Germany, information which has now become 
available in book form. The present writer believes that while 
this work may be at fault in too much rather than too little syn- 
thesis, we may not ignore it. We are justified in consulting it for 
suggestions, for inspiration, for heuristic principles if not for tech- 
nique and conclusions. It is proposed to give a short account 
of the work done in Germany by Ernst Troeltsch' and Max 

Ernst Troeltsch, Uber die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen, 
1912. Also in Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaften, Vols. XXVIII-XXX. Also “Renais- 
sance and Reformation,” Hist. Zeitschr., CX, 519-56; ‘‘Das stoisch-christliche und 
das modern-profane Naturrecht,” ibid., CVI, 137-67; “Die Bedeutung des Protes- 
tantismus fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt,” ibid., XCVII, 5 ff. Also Troeltsch’s 
articles in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 1913, and “Religion und Wirtschaft,” Gehe Stiftg., 
Bd. 5, 1913. 
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Weber.! A summary of their theories of the ideological determinism 
of modern social and economic life will here be given. It is given with — 
the caution of the authors, with the plea of exception and avoidance 
that the issue of final determinism has not been raised, but that © 
they may throw a light on the history and typology of rationalism 
and on the historical process. 

In a later study, the modification of American experience will 
be defined in the light of the history of a specific American religious 
group. Some conclusions will then be in order as to the influence 
on American sectionalism of the interpretation of American situa- 
tions in terms of earlier European social experience, of this recasting 
of life into the ingots of religious thought. 

In a general estimate of the significance of religion in modern 
civilization, Professor Troeltsch? has come to the conclusion that 


* Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze sur Religionssoziologie, 3 vols., 1922; first 
published as “Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus,” Archiv 
fiir Sozialwiss., Vols. XX and XXI; also Christliche Welt, 1906. Also “Die Wirt- 
schaftsethik der Weltreligionen,” Archiv fiir Sozialwiss., Vols. XLI-XLVI. For 
bibliography of the literature on Weber’s thesis see Gesammelie Aufsdtze,1I, 17. The 
modern continental tendencies in the treatment of capitalism as a historical problem, 
the revision of the older historical materialism, the reorientation in the historical 
process—are unintelligible without a knowledge of Weber’s thesis. See also Weber, 
Aufsitze, I, 38-42. Sombart, Der Bourgeois, 1913. Lujo Brentano, Excursus in 
die Anfange des modernen Kapitalismus, III, 1916. Compare the confession of Sombart 
in Archiv fir Sozialwiss., XXIX, 753 ff., also ibid., pp. 689 ff., also Weber, “‘Anti- 
kritisches,” ibid., XXXI, 576 ff., also L. Brentano, Der wirtschaftende Mensch, 1923, 
pp. 389-411, 420. 

For references in American periodicals see Chalfant Robinson, ‘Some Economic 
Results of the Protestant Reformation Doctrines,” Princeton Theol. Review, 1917; and 
R. H. Tawney, in the Journal of Pol. Econ., Vol. XXXI, Nos. 4-6. Mr. Tawney has 
followed closely in the footsteps of Troeltsch and Weber, but has in his narrower 
field considerably widened the range of sources. He has somewhat narrowed Weber’s 
conclusions (pp. 804, 814 ff.). The present article was practically finished before 
Mr. Tawney’s appeared. Its scope is obviously a different one from that of Tawney: 
as an introduction to a series of studies in American sectionalism it stresses the group- 
sociological aspect of ‘1roeltsch’s thesis as well as the economic implications of Weber’s 
theory. The purpose of the present writer is to apply the heuristic principles of 
Troeltsch and Weber to the problem of American group-sociology, sectionalism, and 
nationalism: to the problem of the structure and function of the American mind. 
In this pursuit, my starting-point is Gierke’s ‘‘Genossenschaftsrecht,” Simmel’s 
“Sociology,” Small and Burgess’ “Concept of the Social Process,” and Turner’s 
“American History.” 

2 Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus, etc., 1911, pp. 7 ff. 
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the psychological foundation of the modern social order lies in 
the salvation complex: the fear of God, prompted by the continued 
belief in the transcendency of the Divine Will into this life. Pre- 
occupied with the consciousness of sin, as we have always been, 
we owe to the transcendental interest of Christianity three powerful 
forces: an impulse and momentum for the “Onward Christian 
Soldier”; a compass of direction with ways and means to get 
there in asceticism; and finally, a social technique of the process 
as implied in a church. These forces, dating back to medieval 
institutionalized Christianity, have not lost their potency at the 
threshold of modern history, not lost their hold on civilization 
with the Reformation. On the contrary, when the Reformation 
had thrust back upon the individual the full force of the awful 
question ‘‘What must I do to be saved ?” it made the problem a 
matter of individual concern and worry: a greater responsibility 
with greater social results than ever, now that the individual had 
been deprived of the comforts of the Catholic institutionalized 
grace. The old Augustinian perfectionism became a greater 
force than ever. Only now was the abyssus humanae conscientiae 
to reveal its mysterious powers. The great word that one must 
obey God more than men once more proved its might. It brought 
about what all the philosophy of the Greeks, the legal-mindedness 
of the Romans had never thought of: that every expansion of the 
concept of freedom should entail the limitations as well as the 
contents of positive law." 

t For the development of the earliest church concept and of the important polarity 
of faith and law, see Zeitschrift fiir Neutestamentl. Wiss’ schft., 1923, Nos. 1-2. Itis Paul, 
who with his antithesis of faith and law postulated the universal church instead of a 
tribal law-group; hence the medieval dualism of powers: see Troeltsch, Sosiallehren, 
p. 94: “ Die civitas dei ist schon Paulinisch.” For the sociological implications of early 
Christianity in the Roman world, see Troeltsch, ibid., pp.66-77. Gierke, Genossenschafts- 
recht, III, 123 ff.; 139-52; also 312: onits relation to the development of the social and 
legal concepts of corporateness and of the legal concept of public power. For the signifi- 
cance of the disappearance of a genuine corporate life in the Protestant world of Ger- 
many see ibid., p. 718. Gierke’s whole work is a magnificent casebook for the sociologist. 
A profitable study of the functional coarticulation of individualism in terms of rights 
and duties would seem to require a comparison of group-socialism in the two fields 
of law and religion: the logic of the social process belongs neither to the historical 
jurist in the one field nor to the historical theologian in the other, it is neither a matter 
of law nor of theology alone, but as the social pedagogy of the process it is a field for 
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In this Christian perfectionism, Mr. Troeltsch seems to see 
the very dynamic principle of the modern age. To the salvation 
interest with its God-man, sin-salvation, life- and after-life conflict 
are traceable the mind patterns, social situation patterns through 
which religion has shaped a social philosophy: a creed interpreted 
the social situation, a faith determined the social process.’ 

It is impossible to overlook the meaning of this conflict as 
a causal category, regardless of Troeltsch’s or Weber’s case. Obvi- 
ously this conflict has given rise to the logical polarity of a great 
many modern language symbols, as well as to their emotional 
connotations. It has endowed with its meaning the individual, 
interpreted for him his relationship to every one of his groups, from 
the family to the state: to the League of Nations even. It has 
determined the structural principles of his group-life as well as its 
function. As an accommodation group, or a fight-group, the 
community of believers interprets the social process in terms of 
the earlier situation in religion and thereby lends it meaning. The 
problem of salvation has thus charged the interstitial process 
in the largest sense with its determinism of function. If valuation 
in the economic field can at all be grasped as a psychological process, 
it will be seen that a considerable increment of value must accrue 
from the ethos—that the valuation process itself is to a great 
extent a function of the social process of religion. 

The medieval Roman Catholic solution of the conflict, that 
synthesis of life temporal and life eternal—the “City of God” 


the historical sociologist. A parallel study of Gierke’s Genossenschaftsrecht and of 
Troeltsch’s Soziologie has led the present writer to the conclusion that such concepts 
as that of relationship in law, of fundamental law, of prerogative (Amtsrecht) or of 
superpersonality—have as much to do with the structure of religious group-life in the 
sixteenth century and beyond as with the socialism of early Germanic law. Their 
preservation or modification is a historically indicated function of religion as well as of 
law. The subject will be taken up in a later article. 


t Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung, pp. 7 ff. concerning the influence of the Calvinistic 
. salvation concept on English thought: “ Dies ist die wichtigste Ursache der empiris- 
' tischen und positivistischen Neigungen des angelsiichsischen Geistes ... .” on 
the other hand, in Germany ““ist . . . . von Leibnitz bis Kant, Fichte, Hegel .. . . 
der Lutherische Untergrund erkennbar . . . . der die Spekulation auf Einheit und 
Zusammenhang der Dinge hinlenkte . . . . tief wurzelte die deutsche Metaphysik 
im Luthertum.” Also cf. Weber, I, 101, 104; III, 124-25, 233-36, 415, 524, 538. 
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idea—has endowed the church concept with its basic attributes of 
universality, organic unity, and mystic transcendent power. The 
sociological scheme of Catholic Christianity, then, is herein given." 
Again, the different Protestant definitions of grace and of the activa- 
tion of faith have postulated each with a new church concept, 
a new structure of the social order. The differentiation of the idea 
of grace is basic for the modern social order because it has entailed 
different principles of socialization? Where the universality 
of sin had postulated the universal agency of redemption, the 
church—the personalism of salvation—now may either demand 
that a universal institutional church accommodate its universal 
sacerdotalism, or it may entail the eminent stewardship of the 
purposive group, the sect. The Catholic and Lutheran conscious- 
ness of sin demand an institution of grace. The Calvinistic ever- 
lasting saints, on the other hand, will ultimately consociate in a 
believers’ church, a sect. That the medieval church and the modern 
church, the institutional church and the congregational, the sect, 
are two fundamentally different principles of socialization, one 


 Troeltsch, Archiv, XXX, 41, 666. It implies two powers but not two organiza- 
tions. See also Figgis, “‘Res publica christiana,” Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. II, Vol. 5, 
IQII, p. 74, but compare Maitland, Lectures, pp. 101 ff. also Gierke, Genossenschaftsrecht, 
III, 123 ff. on the influence of the salvation concept on a unitary world: “Die Idee 
der immanenten Schranken aller Staatsgewalt leuchtete auf.” Figgis believes that, 
nevertheless, the medieval world was unitary and preserved the Roman idea of sover- 
eignty which is ours as well: “the plenitudo potestatis in the Austinian sense... . . a» 
“it is from Rome that the modern doctrine of sovereignty arises,” p. 73. Neither was 
Protestantism originally opposed to that doctrine, its logic was a true function of the 
social situation, and much depended on whether it was in power or not. The theory of 
limitations and of conditional federation, the present writer believes, has much to do 
with the reconstitution of religion as a law-trust and with the conflict between Chris- 
tianity drunk and Christianity sober. It may be one of the most valuable implications 
of Christianity, but it does not seem to survive except as a function of the social process 
properly constituted thereunder. See Figgis, op. cit., p. 88, on the indicated function 
of multiple sectarianism. The Catholic theory like the Western (American) daugh- 
ter-churches of Calvinism maintains a unitary order. Troeltsch, Sosiallehren, p. 215; 
Gierke, Genossenschaftsrecht, II1, 515-45; Hoensbroech, Mod. Staat und Rim. Kirche, 
1906; Cathrein, Moralphilosphie, 1911; Theod. Meyer, Christlich-ethische Soziallehren- 
prinzipien und Arbeiterfrage, 1904; H. Schroers, Katholische Staatsauffassung, 1919. 
As an organized concurrent minority, it of course insists on the Limited State. Papal 
Encyclics of 1881, 1885, 1889. 

2 Archiv, XXVIII, 651-52; XXIX, 388-90. On the influence of the concept of 
grace on the group-concept, X XIX, 26. 
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sacerdotal, the other deliberative within the meaning of a group- 
trust at law—that is in itself a fact of the first sociological conse- 
quence. It looms large as a factor of sectionalism. 

How the logic of the social process in religion goes back to the 
basic concepts of grace and faith, Troeltsch has shown in the cases 
of Luther and of Calvin. He shows how Luther was bound to 
accept, with the Pauline inwardness, a Pauline beloved community 
ideal. Luther, in his early years at least, approached this very 
border of congregationalism; he all but demanded the sect.? 

The implications of this Pauline radicalism of salvation and 
faith for Lutheran individualism have been as follows: (1) The 
theory that we are standing in two spheres of life, that we are of 
heaven and of the earth at once; pilgrims here below, strangers, 
guests in a hostelry. (2) The dissociation of the inner and outer 
life, ‘‘the retirement of the Christian spirit life behind the battle- 
front of life.” Characterizing consistently each of these plural 
spheres of life, according to their logical polarity, Luther has come 
to the conclusion that in the one, the Christian spirit world, there 
can be no coercion. ‘In Gottes Reich geht man mit keinem 
Recht um.” Conformity can theoretically spring only from the 
inner urge of faith. Hence the individual Christian conscience 
is and must be absolutely free. What else can coarticulate indi- 
viduals into a social whole in this Lutheran city of God but the 
perfect love of the perfect faith? The beloved community, there- 
fore, theoretically is governed by a supranatural principle of sociali- 
zation and knows thereunder no law. It basks in the sunshine 
of grace, and like the individual, it abides in love and faith— 
somewhat in vacuo—in splendid isolation, a feste Burg indeed.’ 
Unfortunately for the original beloved community ideal of Luther, 

Archiv, XXIX, 20-26, “alle soziologischen Wirkungen folgen aus dem Kirchen- 
typus.” For a comparison of the basic church concepts of Calvin and Luther, see 
Soziallehren, pp. 453-68, 623-28. The basic causal factor seems the “gratia 
amissibilis” in the Lutheran, and predestination in the Calvinistic social order. Sect 
means renunciation of universality. Troeltsch, Archiv, XXVIII, 651. 

2On the decisive historical situation leading to the development of the sectarian 
principle within the Calvinistic world: Troeltsch, Soziallehren, p.614. For the relation- 
ship between religious group-typology and individualism, ibid., pp. 625, 642, 652; and 
socialism, ibid., pp. 642, 677-81. Weber, Archiv, XXI, 5-14. 

3 This Lutheran religious order is not a reflex of actual conditions but a Utopia. 
Troeltsch, Soziallehren, p. 594, also p. 440; Archiv, XXIX, 388-94. 
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the secular situation was not propitious: Luther, while attacking 
the supranatural sacerdotalism of the hierarchy, had to take issue 
with a social revolution: the abyssus humanae conscientiae yawned 
before him. He met the situation with the stark realism of the 
strong man of his time. He frankly admitted that the Christian 
individual and his beloved community had to live in a world cursed 
with sin. The feste Burg, blessed by the sunshine of grace within, 
had to be grounded in a wrathful and stormy world without. It 
had to be anchored in law. But that law could not be the Bible, 
which was the rule of faith and not of law.* Therefore, instead of 
trusting the community, which embodied faith, Luther trusted the 
state, which embodied force. Instead of relating law to some 
exertion of the will, he referred obedience to force. That force 
was more often drunk than sober, he accepted as the law of nature 
and of sin.2_ Thus the “Lutheran church is against moralism which 
makes religion a matter of right living. It is against rationalism 
which makes religion a matter of understanding. It is against 
ritualism which makes religion an appeal to the senses. It is 
against emotionalism which renders religion a matter of the sensi- 
bilities. It makes religion a matter of faith only.’’ For that 

* Archiv, XXX, 38-41. Why Luther recoiled from the congregational (Gemeinde) 
principle: Soziallehren, pp. 468,627-28; also p. 457: the social situation explaining the 
Lutheran church type is his conflict with the sectarians and not his conflict with the 
Catholic church; he retained the essential institutional character of the medieval 
church and thus contributed much less than Calvin of the valuable principle of fellow- 
ship, of what Gierke calls the Genossenschaftliche Princip: the sociological substratum 
of the idea of corporateness. 

2“ Die Bedeutung der Siinde hat die Gewalt ins Ungeheure gesteigert,” Soziallehren, 
PP. 534, 535-36; also E. Kaufmann, Studien zur Staatslehre des monarchischen 
Prinzips,” p. 96. Compare Gierke, Das Majoritatsprinzip, Oxford Essays in Legal 
History, 1913. Wolzendorff, Staatsrecht und Naturrecht in Untersuchungen, CXXVI. 
F. Kern, Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht for the full significance of the socio~ 
logical articulation of the idea of corporateness in the development of a functional 
individualism. 

The definition of such individualism in political theory and its precipitation into 
positive law are never unrelated to the group situation: the social realities of corpor- 
ateness have always been a decisive factor in the development of organic action. 
They account for the difference, as Gierke has shown (Genossenschaftsrecht) between 
the Roman and the Germanic concept of public power: the social absolutism of the 
one and the social relativity of the other. It is of course the development of the 
police power in the modern state to which these observations are relevant. 


3 Schmauck, “Hist. of the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania,” Pa. Germ. Soc. 
Pub., XI (1902), 12. 
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very reason, because it remained a matter of faith only, and not 


‘of law, the Lutheran religion did not become effective as a creative 


principle of law. But even so, Luther had to find a solution for 
the dilemma of striving for perfection where imperfection is fore- 
ordained. The result was a double system of ethics, a Gnaden 
Moral and a Welt Moral subject to two systems of law: the one 
to the higher law of faith, the other to the constitution of the world. 
It was his practical realism which made Luther appreciate that 
there is a difference, that the two will conflict. It was his desire 
to reform the church universal and his fear for the unity of his 
nation which made him substitute, for his higher law of grace 
morality, the written law of universal Christianity: the Bible. 
The social order as he found it he accepted as a part of a natural 
law. His synthesis he accomplished by recognizing both the 
Decalogue and the natural law of the world as inseparable parts 
of the fundamental law of God." 

The practical result of this synthesis is that Luther, who had 
started out to constitute a man’s soul as his kingdom, decreed that 
the essence of sovereignty in that kingdom shall be the perfect 
obedience of the perfect faith. In the face of the written law of 
God, this means the passionate literalness of the Es steht geschrieben; 
in the presence of the world it means Uberwindung, overcoming it 
through the buoyancy of faith. 

For the purposes of this study, two aspects of this Lutheran 
synthesis are of interest, the one concerning the structure of the 
beloved community, the church, and the other, its natural law: 
the structural principle of the secular order. Both obviously 
entail terms of accommodation for the Lutheran as a social being 
in a pluralistic world. A principle of federalism will accrue from 
this dual Weltanschauung. But the constitution of the church in 
Germany was clearly as much the result of a compromise with the 
state—result of a specific social situation—as of the foregoing syn- 
thesis. Itis the constitution of the church in America: a free church, 
abutting on a limited state, which will concern us later—and not 
a Christian state church. But in the interstitial process between 


t Archiv, XXIX, 388-402. For the influence of the Lutheran natural law-concept 
on German Conservatism, see Soziallehren, p. 537. 
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‘such a free church and a limited state their terms of conflict and 


accommodation are obviously implied in the Lutheran theory of 
natural law. It will determine the social process for the Lutheran 
as the Calvinistic natural law does for the Calvinist, as the “ rational- 
istic’ natural law is supposed to do for the limited state itself. 
All these natural laws (and there is a very formidable Catholic 
natural law as well) are part of the “higher law” of American 
Christianity, all four become through the ballot and through the 
courts creative principles of law. 

The cue then for the interpretation by the Lutheran of the 
interstitial process in a modern world lies here: in the Lutheran 
conception of natural law, a conception profoundly pessimistic 
and a Jaw utterly irrational. It is a law of a God who is the principle 
of resistless cause, as unfathomable in his power as unintelligible 
in his purpose. Reason is tainted with presumption in the presence 
of sheer absolute power. The human will is damned with the 
sense of futility. Salvation lies here completely in the direction 
of the perfect abiding faith in His love. What is, is good. God 
knows what he is doing, though man may not. 

If this natural law is so pessimistic, it is because it entails 
the wages of sin. If it is so irrational, that is part of the mystery 
of salvation, which is its saving grace. 

Luther had started with the early stoic-Christian relative 
natural law of sin and arrived at a natural law of might and power. 
In the process, the Lutheran natural law has lost the concept of a 
social contract, of any contractual relationship: any transfer of 
power gua contract, every egalitarian individualism and every 
right of revolution. The importance of the individual will is nil; 
organic development there is none; all is final, finished. Man 
takes his place as he finds it and functions therein, as in a static 
order: he abides in love and resigns himself to power." From the 

* Sosiallehren, pp. 534-35. Also E. Kaufmann, op. cit., also Preuss. Jahrb, 
1894, 1903. For Luther’s theory of war, Soziallehren, p. 564; Archiv, XXX, 678-79. 
Luther and “ruthlessness,” Darwinian pessimism, etc., Soziallehren, p. 555. The 
Lutheran mind-patterns and situation-patterns reappear with startling originality in 
Stillich, Die Conservativen. For a comparison of theories of Church and State, see 


Riecker, “ Staat und Kirche nach Lutherischer, reformierter und moderner Anschauung,” 
Hist. Viertelj’schr., 1898, pp. 370-414. 
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point of view of rationality, this is the most primitive natural 
law there is: it is the natural law of the Glebal Christianity of the 
Roman Empire, the natural law of the fifth century with its Aris- 
totelian and Stoic elements left out. Small wonder that under 
this law, Luther’s theory of the state and of government in the last 
analysis amounts to this: that with the whole social order it is 
divinely ordained as it is.* 

Luther’s consistent dualism of the two realms of faith and law 
has been fatal. The absolute freedom of conscience under the 
rule of faith has cost the Lutheran dear; it has cost him even the 
limited liability of the medieval theory of the political contract. 
What he has traded for it, is nothing less than the absolute liability 
to the law of might.?, Luther has indeed gone back to Paul, 
but so has he to Caesar and his Suprema Lex. 

In this desperate situation, the orders for the Lutheran are to 
make it endurable with love, permeate it with his Gemiit, and 
abide in the faith. What is called for is faithful resignation, not 
rational meliorism: Gesinnung, not action. For the Lutheran 
world is static, God-ordained “‘as is”—it must be téiberwunden. The 
very essence of Weltiiberwindung, however, is function, and function 
is defined in terms of the old Catholic paternalism, modified by 
the new idea of divine calling. 

This new idea of “calling,” Luther’s concept of Am? and 
Beruf, entails a system of perfect sublimation of social function in 
a given static order. The individualism of the free Christian 
conscience, the activation of the inner life, of course, is of the very 
essence of calling: it is the general calling of the Lutheran. For 
the rest, his special calling in the world is his station, an Amit, 
a Christian prerogative and trust. It means social function, 


_Einordnung: do and die—not ask the reason why. The Lutheran 
is social in being a Christian, a Christian by staying put and per- 


forming in his station in the best of faith. He is a conservative 
par excellence, a progressive if that means a return to the paternalism 


* Troeltsch, Soziallehren, pp. 545, 561, 563, 566. 

2 Tbid., p. 602. 

3 Ibid., pp. 497-98: the Lutheran serves God in vocatione, not per vocationem (as 
the Calvinist does). 
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of love. A reformer he is not; for that calling there is no room 
in the Lutheran social order, for there is nothing that man may 
change. Should he take it into his head to be a liberal, he will 
have to live down the suspicion that having missed his own calling, 
failed in his own profession, he is minding other people’s business. 
He risks being compared with those “‘who walk among you dis- 
orderly, working not at all but are busybodies.” The indicated 
treatment is in this case to avoid him “that he may be ashamed.” 
Should he so far forget his religion as to become a radical he will 
be easily reminded of the awful fate of the company of Korah, and 
the charge of criminal conspiracy lies against the Rottierer. Thus 
does Lutheran individualism betray the shopmarks of its pro- 
fessional origin. It is graced by the multiple functional determinism 
of calling, but in the presence of unlimited faith, here as elsewhere, 
the appeal to reason will seem presumptuous, and rationalizing 
beyond the self-evident truths of religion appears as of the very 
essence of original sin. 

To sum up the situation “here below,” as the sixteenth-century 
creed of Luther has interpreted it for the citizen of the twentieth: 
Life is a faithful and resigned stewardship in God’s inscrutable 
world. This is what Troeltsch has called the Lutheran inner- 
weltliche Askese. Every Christian is here a monk and the whole 
world is his monastery. To give an opportunity for the exercise 
of the Christian virtues of love, patience, and passive endurance, 
is what this vale of tears is for. Society is organized on the 
order of a patriarchal family; economically it is a natural economy, 
usufructuary manor, or a guildshop, held together by traditionalism 
and the fear of the Lord. In a world so conceived, the function 
of property is its use for a livelihood; of labor, its faithful perform- 
ance for God’s sake. Both entail the stewardship of a maintenance 
fund. The whole social order is an agrarian Hauswirtschaft, 
wherein the individual Christian has his place and calling as a 
father, or guardian, job-boss; or he may be a child, belong to the 
Gesinde, a manservant or even a slave. Whatever his station, he 
may not be sufficient unto himself. He is not an agent, he is an 
organ, is like the individual, like property in early Germanic law, 
a splinter of a larger whole. As the essence of that law was relation- 
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ship, so is relationship the essence of Lutheran individualism. For 
society is not an aggregate but an organism—God’s wonderful 
work. ‘There is a station, a Stand, a function for each and every- 
one, a trust to administer, a place to fill, a job to stick to and make 
the best of—for God’s sake. Within his light and in his station 
everyone must do his Christian best: the king must rule, the 
peasant plow, the soldier fight, the hangman carve and hew and 


hang. In this social order there is not an abstract political equality 


but functional equality, occupational worth. Every calling, every 
Stand and Amt is at once self-centered and social: it is a vested 
right and it is contingent on function. It entails rights and liabili- 
ties enlightened by a Christian mutualism, by the Christian ideal 
of service by all for all. That is here the only social insurance as 
well as the only guaranty of individual rights: hard work and 
caritas will do the rest. Some of the blood and iron of the sixteenth 
century is in this system; a stark naturalism and social realism 
touched by religious mysticism and pathos:. the duties of status 
are Christian rights and Leiden, Leiden, Kreuz, Kreuz, ist des 
Christen Recht.* 

Transferred to the political order, this Christian ideology of 
manipulation must obviously demand a paternalistic hierarchy 
of estates, Stdnde, stations, callings, and offices, a charismatic official- 
dom and a Berufsstaat. For the very reason that so much faith, 
good faith, and so much mysticism has been released by Luther 
for social service, change will call forth terrific resistance unless 
it can be referred to this religious system and social technique. 

* Troeltsch, Soziallehren, p. 566; Hist. Zettschr., CVI, 237-67. “Das ist das Wesen 
des Luthertums bis heute geblieben: ein radical conservatives patriarchalisches Natur- 
recht der Gewaltverherrlichung,” etc., Troeltsch, Archiv, XXX, 666-72, 701. The 
starting-point of Luther’s ethics is the fourth commandment, also Wisemann, Darst., 
1861; Schmoller, Das Mercantilsystem; Umrisse, etc., 1890. Roscher, Gesch. d. Nail. 
Ockon., 1874, for Luther’s influence on the Cameralists. For Luther’s influence on 
social policy, on social insurance, state socialism, etc., see Uhlhorn, Katholizismus und 
Protestantismus gegeniiber der sozialen Frage, 1881; Goehre, Die evangelisch soziale 
Bewegung, 1896; Wenck, Geschichte der Natl. Sozialen, 1905; E. Richthofen, Hist. 
Wandlung, etc., 1901. For complete bibliography see Bergstraesser, Geschichte der polit. 


Parteien, 1921. For the lines of least resistance between Protestant theology and 
socialism in Europe see: ‘“‘Why Ministers Have Become Socialists,” Archiv, XXX, 


466, and bibliogr., p. 478. 
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But whatever the a priori of change, Luther’s perfect dualism of 
faith and reason will make Lutherdom as helpless as the synthesis 
of its rule of faith and its law of nature has made it stubborn. Thus 
it would seem as if the ultimate reserve power of faith in Lutherdom 
were at its best in passive resistance. Revolution, it must be 
remembered, is not permitted in the genuine and classical Lutheran 
creed; passive resistance is permissible only in distress of conscience. 
For freedom of thought, of conscience, the Christian individual 
must strive unto death—but should he collide with action, let him 
forbear. Where the principle of initiative, unlimited in theory, 
is to become effective in any concrete social situation is hard to 
see. For it has no organs, it has no strictly legal rights and must 
be ineffective in the interstitial process. Because the Lutheran 
church concept does not imply the supreme ethical organization of 
the corpus Christianorum, the Lutheran has been left without a 
general social principle beside his natural law. The blessings of 
his love and Christian socialism are limited to the primary group. 
They became available for a social policy of the state as long as the 
organs of that state came themselves within the category of a 
Christian Amt and calling. In the modern state, Lutherdom was 
doomed to social helplessness; its Leidsamkeit makes it the victim 
of existing power." 

Without a doubt, in Calvinism, the process of rationalization 
has gone much farther. Only with Calvin has the plural, reeling, 
unorganized personalism of modern man been converted into 
modern individualism, dominated by a single principle: rationalized 
will. For ultimately, the Calvinistic salvation concept demands 
the complete subsumption of the world, of the natural order of 
sin under the higher law of absolute salvation or absolute damnation. 
As a working hypothesis for the salvation process, the Calvinistic ° 
justification means not the Lutheran basking in the sunshine of 
grace, but a terrific spur into action. The feste Burg of Lutheran 


* A victim of power: Troeltsch, Soziallehren, pp. 586,602. It has no organs, no 
legal rights proper (p. 550). The influence of this, its handicap as a socius, Troeltsch, 
534-45, 561-66. Zeitschr. fiir kirchl. Gesch., XXX, 295. Its moral complicity with 
Gewalt politik, Stillich, Die Conservativen, p.218. Its affinity fora policy of “thorough,” 
also E. Marcks, Bismarck. 
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Christian personalism was a retreat where the Christian nursed his 
wounds, a retreat into which he could retire whether he had won 
the battle or lost it. With the Calvinist it is a garrison where he 
trains in relentless discipline for ever new sallies; he comes back a 
conqueror or not at all. With Luther, as with Catholicism, the 
church, the institution of grace, makes the individual what he is; 
but with Calvinism it is the individual which makes the church, 
the world itself what they are: he re-creates the world for the greater 
glory of God.t With Lutherans, unless the original purpose of 
Luther has been carried out (as we shall later see in the United 
States), the general priesthood idea does not become effective 
beyond the general calling or the special Amt. With Calvinism, 
it leads to the constitution of a genuine law-trust from which the 
Calvinist issues forth with a roving commission to make his law the 
law of the land.? For sin is not of the very essence of the natural 
order, at least it cannot be for the personal priesthood of the chosen, 
for God’s chosen instruments. They are not just natural vessels 
in the Lutheran sense. Their church will not be a universal 
church of sinners but a believers’ church of the chosen, the ever- 
lasting saints. The everlasting saint, in his attitude toward the 
social order, may have been gloomy but he could not become 

* With Lutherdom, the church still makes the individual; with Calvinism for 
the first time, the individual makes the church. Troeltsch, Soziallehren, p.625. For 
the significance of predestination as compared with the gratia amissibilis, Troeltsch, 
ibid., p.623; its importance for socialization, initiative, etc., ibid., pp. 618, 642. Weber, 
Archiv, XXI, 21-25. 

2 Troeltsch, Soziallehren, pp. 670 ff., see “ Literature on the Calvinistic Social Philoso- 
phy, ibid., pp. 667,677. The practical significance of the Calvinistic sin-salvation con- 
cept for the development of the technique of discipline within the church and of the moral 
police power without is beautifully illustrated in Choisy, La Théocratie, and Choisy, 
L’état chrétien. The “tell it to the church” here meant political group-integration: 
the church becomes a political party with initiative and referendum. Thus, not only 
does Calvinism give rise to the development of the idea of constitutional, the idea of 
natural law, but the principle of consent becomes a fact through the integration of a 
technique for the articulation and activation of a group-mind. But obviously, politi- 
cally relevant this group-mind can only become where it conceives itself as a law-trust. 
See La Théocratie, pp. 15, 23, 153, 168, 203, 239, 258, 269; also L’état chrétien, pp. 
179, 478, 480, 488, 493-94, 496 (for a short exposition of the Caivinistic right of resis- 
tance), 498,512. Fora comparison of Lutherdom and Calvinism, pp. 558 ff. ‘‘Le Cal- 
vinisme est davantage porté a réglementer et légiferer qu’A proprement évangéliser,” 
p- 512. 
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resigned; the sect is bound to capture the secular state in the name 
of the “higher law” of the covenant to which it stands committed 
as a genuine law-trust. It will always tend to assimilate the state- 
concept into its church-concept, make it a “plantation whose 
design is religion,’ and in spite of Roger Williams and of Jefferson, 
a biblical commonwealth. Nor is this church-concept all up in 
the clouds of spirituality: all in the realm of faith. Its constitutive 
principle is law as much as faith; its conscience is the conscience 
of a law-trust; the old dualism of the rule of faith and of Caesar 
has disappeared and with it the old polarity of Church and State. 
The new personalism can here only mean a trust of the law which 
is the law universal: the organic law of the world to which churches, 
congregations, states, and nations stand committed and related 
as the states of the Union are related to the Federal Constitution. 

The corpus Christianorum has here been reconstituted as a law- 
trust: the ultimate reserve power of the Christian sovereign means 
here not faith but faith as law. That Calvin has remained far 
from any equality in the modern sense has not become as important 
as that he endowed the individual with legal rights and duties, 
with a stewardship-at-law. That has given the Pauline “tell it to 
the community” the meaning of a referendum to a sovereign: 
the sect became a party in the state and the principle of popular 
sovereignty was won for Church and State." But if that principle 
came to the state from the church, it is still a child of faith. The 
Lutheran in distress of conscience ‘‘can do no other,’”’ because there 
is a realm of faith beyond the law. His creed has endowed law 
with the unlimited sanction of religion in a limited field: he will 
respect law as law. The Calvinist can do no other because faith 

* Troeltsch, Soziallehren, pp. 687-90. Calvinism, its sectarian daughter-churches 
and the rights of man, see Jellinek, Die Erkldrung der Menschenrechte, 1904, and System, 
etc., 1905. Doumerque, Les origines, 1905. Weber, Ges. Aufsdtze, I, 131, 135, 
155. Also of course Political Science Quarterly, Vol. VI, the well-known articles of 
Osgood, Borgeaud, Ritschie. For Calvin’s dilemma see Osgood, ibid., p. 7. Com- 
pare Ehrhardt, La nature du droit naturel chez Luther; E. Kaufmann, Studien sur 
Staatslehre des monarchischen Prinzips; F. Kern, “Luther und das Widerstandsrecht,” 
Zeitschr. Savigny Stiftg., 1916; also Woltzendorff, Staatsrecht und Naturrecht in der 
Lehre vom Widerstandsrecht in Untersuch. z. deutschen Staats- und Rechisgeschichte, 


1916, p.126. It is made clear here how dependent political theory is on the actual 
societal technique and on the positive law of contract and consociation. 
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must become law. For that very reason, his law is often more 

than law and more often less than law. The fierce rationality of 

the everlasting saints simply becomes law unto both Church and 
State: it becomes identified with the law of nature itself. 

e But what are the indications for a Calvinistic law of nature? 
Most important perhaps that it is more positive from the beginning 
than that of Luther: more nearly identical with the written law 
of Christianity. Then it must have been of great consequence 
that Calvin has eliminated the dualism between the first and the 
second table, removed the polarity of innerworldly Christian- 
mindedness and worldly legal-mindedness: faith means nothing 
if not effective faith in conformity with the law. Effective faith 
means service, action, not thought. It means service per vocationem, 
not in vocatione as with Luther.*' The state, therefore, cannot be 
an end in itself; its liability to the purpose of the covenant is as 
complete as that of the individual. Its purpose is social utilitarian 
entirely within the meaning of the Christian trust: ad dei cultum 
promovendum, populi totius commodum et utilitatem procurandam.? 
So is its structure; a principle of legal limitations is implied in this 
logic. A system of checks and balances may be said to have been 
espied by Calvin in history itself. But the biblical covenant and 
the constitution of the community as a law-trust precluded that 
government, as with Luther, should remain unrelated to a social 
will. The biblical covenant secularized meant the insistence on 
the political contract, and the technique of a law-trust precluded 
the recognition of rights, of prerogatives that do not rest on con- 
sent, that do not arise from a common law.’ 

About the political structures reared in theory and practice 
on this foundation of transcendental reason, nothing need at 
present be said, except that obviously, where Lutherdom and 
Calvinism both live under the same roof, that roof is not to both 
the same. In other words, the tapping of the sources of social 


 Troeltsch, Soziallehren, pp. 659-65. See Calvin, Imst., Lib. 11, cap. 2, 24; ibid., 
cap. 8,11. The sociologist will find it worth while to study Calvin’s rule of reason-at- 
law, his technique of interpretation, and his societal technique. He constitutes here 
the mind of a fellowship-at-law. 


4 Troeltsch, Soziallehren, pp. 564-65. 


3 Ibid., pp. 666-67. 
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sanction, the calculation of their volume and continuity of flow 
will be mere guesswork until the concurrent reason of religion in 
each case is known. But if these sources still spring from the 
subsoil of religion, then the social crisis today is a crisis of Chris- 
tianity itself. The modern social order rests on the polarity of 
heaven and earth: it is organized under the self-evident truth 
of a positive law of heaven. If that polarity collapses, if salvation 
should change its meaning, will the positive law of an ancient 
heaven remain adequate? But if that law should disappear as the 
essence of the ‘‘Law of Nature,” what is to become of the blessings 
of society organized thereunder as a law-trust? It would seem 
today as if there were much reason for lawyers studying religion— 
and ministers law. 

In its bearing upon modern social and economic mores, Calvin- 
ism deserves the closest study. To appreciate how far Calvinism 
has rationalized the business of living within the meaning of the 
question ‘‘What must I do to be saved?” we must have a short 
survey of the Calvinistic mind. It stands to reason that the same 
utilitarian empiricism which characterizes its theory of the state 
will characterize its economic sanctions. Calvin was bound to 
discover the connection between economic progress and moral 
meliorism. Then in Geneva, a comparatively poor city, where 
the common weal depended on capital, we can expect Calvinism 
to lay the foundation for the religious sanction of capital formation." 


The God of the Calvinist knows not the unity and harmony _ 


of a fundamentally kind will with which all is for the best. His 
will is made up of a succession of volitional acts. But because 
there is no absolute rational causality and unity in his order, for 
the believer there is much occasion for a free, practical, utilitarian, 


spontaneous relation to things: a practical empiricism. Since °® 


this world is for the greater glory of God, and since it is the duty 
of the Calvinist to consider himself chosen, he will prove his state 
of grace by competitive effort, by working with might and main 
in this world. The Lutheran abiding faith has here, with Calvinism, 
become activated into the fides efficax. The Christian to be saved 


* Ibid., pp. 708-15: “Calvin verliess den reinen Consumptionsstandpunkt und 
erkannte die Produktivkraft des Geldes an.” Also Weber, Archiv, XXXI, 582. 
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must be a saint by effectual calling “visibly manifested by his 
profession and walk.” He must make good. The salvation 
interest cannot be satisfied with gradual accumulation of good 
works as with the Catholic, a living from hand to mouth, with no 
performance in good faith in one’s station as with the Lutheran. 
It must mean a systematic self-control, a systematic coarticulation 
of behavior into what is understood to be the purpose of God. The 
anxiety about this purpose, the sheer transcendental fear, becomes 
the greatest imaginable incentive if not of rationality, then at least 
of a great deal of thinking, of calculated performance. Si non 
praedestinatus fac ut praedestineris: ‘‘God helps him who helps 
himself.””. But what is God’s purpose? Rational performance 
of das sachlich Zweckvolle. The law of nature is here rationality 
» itself. 

It has been suggested above how the concept of calling, of 
Beruf, contains the functional terms upon which Lutheran Protes- 
tantism assigns to the Christian individual his place as a socius 
here below. What then are the implications of the foregoing 
premises of Calvinism for a Calvinistic idea of calling ?? 

- One thing is certain: The effective calling of Calvinism is 
not one of place-stewardship. On the contrary, the saint of 
Calvinism has a roving commission, entailing unlimited liabilities 
and risks before God, responsibilities unlimited in time and space. 

t The Calvinistic law of nature identified with rationality itself, Troeltsch, op. cit., 
pp. 662-65. Weber, Aufsdize, I, 95-106; ibid., p. 526: “Das Puritanertum fasst das 
Leben als Heiligung und setzt die denkbar stirkste innere Primie auf die rationale 

sittliche Lebensmethodik.” See ibid., pp. 163-206, where the logic of Puritan moral 
theology is developed. It is of course needless to say that the Puritan never “makes 


good” at salvation proper, he only secures the benefit of the doubt; he secures what 
Weber calls “ Erkenntnisgrund aber nie Realgrund,” ibid., pp. 104, 106. 

2 The calling concept: The Protestant calling concept is derived from I Cor. 7:20; 
Jes. Sirach, II, 20-21. For a sketch of its historical development from Wycliffe down 
through the Reformation, Weber, Ges. Aufs. I, 63-83 ff, especially, pp. 108-9, 110-11, 
120, 136-37, 169, 172, 174-79. For the social and economic implications of these 
calling concepts see Troeltsch, Archiv, XXIX, 402-3; ibid., XXX, 689. The 
Lutheran functional mutualism, Troeltsch, Archiv, XXX, 691. Weber, Archiv, 
XX, 44ff. For the influence of these concepts in modern Germany, see Stillich, 
Die Rechtsauffassung der Conservativen; Traub, Ethik und Kapitalismus; Gétting, 
Die sozialpolitische Idee in den conservativen Kreisen der Vormdrzzeit; Planck, Der 
Berufsstaat, 1918; Othmar Spann, Der wahre Staat, 1922. 
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This is not, as with Luther, the stewardship of a job, of the things 
that are. It is not a static, it is a tremendously dynamic thing. 
It means literally to make the best of one’s self and of the world, 
one’s trust. 

If the Calvinistic calling is not a stewardship of a station, it 
does not abut on a concrete “neighbor” and fellow-laborer equally 
worthy of his hire and enjoying a similar status. The Lutheran’s 
performance as a socius is determined by his status as a fellow- 
servant in God’s workshop. The situation-pattern which explains 
the Calvinist’s performance as a social performance is that he is 
originally a socius of God alone. That is the decisive “earlier 
situation.” In quest of salvation, the Calvinist becomes an enter- 
priser—the Lutheran remains a fellow-servant. The basic concept 
of “the bond” with the Lutheran points to a status; with the 
Calvinist to a covenant and to contractual relationships. But 
while the Lutheran is not responsible for his status, the Calvinist 
makes his contracts at his own salvation risks as God’s chosen 
instrument. The religious individualism, the God-man personalism 
of salvation in Calvinism is bound to give the saint, the religious 
virtuoso, a certain social ruthlessness and absolutism; but what 


might appear as place egotism is nothing but the sharp competition 


for salvation. 

Where the calling concept of Luther demands continuous 
traditional performance, that of Calvin entails a principle of 
continuous initiative. It certainly means the very opposite of 
staying put. Nor can there be any “effective calling” within the 
meaning of Calvinism without a progressive rationalization of 
the conduct of life, without a breeding out of impulse, good or 
bad, without a break with habit and tradition. But where tradition 
and custom are discredited’ as the indicators of social function 

* Religious anti-traditionalism, one of the most important exogenous incentives 
for the development of a “‘capitalistic’”’ productive technique and of economic rational- 
ism: Weber, Aufsdtze, I, 40, 52-55, 160, 174 ff. The present writer is tempted to 
modify Weber’s conclusions: Weber’s low valuation of traditional performance, his 
high opinion of anti-traditionalism must be qualified as follows: The ethical premium 
of Lutherdom on staying put, on carrying on, may prove a drawback in the absence of 
the enterpriser type (an observation frequently made by German Americans in pure 


German colonies); on the other hand the enterpriser and speculative promoter with 
the ethical spur of Calvinism toward the “getting ahead” is not economically self- 
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under the generic term of calling is not there room for the principle 
of rational meliorism ? 

It is hard to overestimate the importance of the idea of calling 
as an idée force. ‘The sense of its ethical liabilities has constituted 
an urge of enormous consequence. We have here a coefficient 
of function and an index of valuation through which the historical 
process entails a variation from a theoretical “true” economic 
indication of performance and of value. 

What a wealth of suggestions for differential behavior in these 
two modern religious concepts of calling which we owe to Protes- 
tantism! What a check on the would-be enterpriser where the 
traditionalism of the group mind assumes the meaning of religious 
righteousness when it tells the cobbler to stick to his last! Must 
not the creed of Calvinism on the other hand amount to the demand 
for a continuous state of social mobilization? It sounds the 
trumpet-call of activation. If the emancipation of the individual 
begins here, it is contingent on the calling concept. Its social 
history must be recordable in the terms of “calling,” of Ami and 
Beruf. 

On the significance of this idea for the modern economic order, 
Weber is most outspoken: it is constitutive for the social ethics 
of modern civilization; it is its conditio sine qua non. For what is 
the essence of the modern social order? Not the acquisitive 
instinct—not economic individualism per se. Selfishness is as 


sufficient either: he needs the complement of continuous irksome performance. The 
increments of the two ideational types are complementary; between them they create 
values, and the modern technique of capitalism is conditioned on their co-operation 
and perfect complementary mindedness. In the United States the sociologically 
relevant thing is the functional complementary mindedness of those two types repre- 
senting initiative and quality performance. 

In this connection it may be observed that in Germany Lutherdom today is 
considerably more than the backbone of political conservatism. Its guildshop social- 
ism, its idea of Werkgemeinschaft, its theory of usufructuary functionalism, its theory 
of functionally relative rights, of relationship in law, have won more friends since the 
revolution than Western European or American economic and legal individualism. 
The point of departure of this tendency is of course the notion of the functional inade- 
quacy of the absolute and contractual individualism of Western societies. As Professor 
Pound has suggested: the theory of relationship is coming back. It may be 
coming back by way of this purely medieval and “praethomistic economic philosophy” 
(Troeltsch). 
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old as mankind, covetousness of riches is quite as old, but not our 
ethical sanction of self-seeking nor of success. For sheer greed 
of gold or pieces of eight or coppers, there is nothing that compares 
with the feudal baron or the buccaneer, or the cab-driver, the 
lazzarone, the Chinaman. None of them became accumulators, 
none of them can be called a capitalist—certainly not a modern 
one, a business man. They do not belong to the acquisitive 
society which is ours. The economic man is different. Capitalism 
became possible not on account of, but in spite of, the acquisitive 
instinct; at all events it is not the releasing but the taming of that 
instinct which became constitutive for the modern social order, 


and it is through the Protestant idea of calling that this taming, + 


this disciplining, has been worked. 

That without this taming of the acquisitive instinct modern 
capitalism would be impossible is at least plausible if we grant 
Max Weber’s criterion of ‘‘modern”’ capitalism. It is the element 
of mathematical calculability of differential gain. Mathematical, 
scientific calculation is conditioned on the element of continuous 
performance, on the social organization—we may say—of “‘con- 
stants,” mathematically calculable quantities. Without them,* 
without, for instance, the calculus of the factors of risk, the calcula- 
bility of future performance, our present economic order is 
unthinkable—at least its credit foundation is. But this very 
quantity, indispensable to economics as applied science, the element 
of continuous, regular, calculable performance, the world owes 
to Protestantism. It is the increment of a concept which emanci- 
pates human behavior from the caprice of impulse and subjects 


it to the relative social reason of a calling. It is this calling concept - 


of the Protestant creeds which furnishes a stable social medium 
for capitalism to thrive in, puts the credit system upon an adequate 
social foundation. It has made possible that which characterizes 
modern enterprise as compared with early enterprise: the element 
of continuity.’ 

In the presence of riches, the caprice of impulse of natural man 
is incalculable, but the calling concept with its implication of 


* Weber, Aufsdize, I, 6-13, 26, 50, 192-202. “ Die biirgerliche Lebensmethodik hat 
allein das Puritanertum geschaffen,” ibid., p. 524. Its psychological starting-point is 
“Der Bewihrungsgedanke,” ibid., p. 124. For the relative ineffectiveness of the gratia 
amissibilis, ibid., pp. 101, 104, III. 
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stewardship entails a trust: a sense of must, a categorical impera- 

tive which is more than a moral factor. It becomes an economic 

factor in proportion as its end-product, performance, improves 

* in quality and quantity. Thus it is constitutive of modern free 
labor as well as of enterprise. For both of them Protestantism 
has imputed religious value, ethical value, to mere “carrying on,”’ 
and it has thus synchronized the natural and the iron man. It 
makes the former willing where the latter wills. 

' All this is not saying that capitalism could not, today, carry 
on without some of the ethical sanctions of religion, or that it 
might not have come without it in the first place. It is to say that 
Protestantism has enormously favored the development of Western 
modern industry by connecting the economic calculus with salvation 
ends. The auri sacra fames, the quest of “‘lucre,” had to be requali- 
fied as an ethical performance before it could be rationalized in 
terms of economically productive performance. Time had first 
to become God’s time before it could become daylight-saving time. 
A new methodism of religious performance had to precede the 
rational methodism of economic performance. But when Protes- 
tantism allowed the business of getting rich to be an eminently 
effective calling, then there was no reason for objecting to the 
proposition that business is business. It was no longer impossible 
to serve both God and Mammon. Business did not in the first 
place make the “everlasting saint” a ‘‘go-getter” and a hustler. 
It is the fear of everlasting damnation that put him on the run— 

* whatever it is that keeps him going in business. Religion sanctioned 
rational acquisitiveness; it gave its blessings to sober and steady 
accumulation; it tabooed “‘conspicuous consumption.” It put 
a moral premium on capital formation.? 

t Weber, Ges. Aufs., I, 170 ff., 200. 

2 Ibid., pp. 165 ff., 191 ff. The importance of the salvation-credit mutualism of the 
sects for the credit mutualism of American economic society, see pp. 207 ff., 232-36. 
In this essay on “Die protestantischen Sekten und der Geist des Kapitalismus,” 
Weber shows the importance for the social order, of the social process within the beloved 
community. The religious group with its own social pedagogy acts as a selective 
agent, securing in the case of sectarian Protestantism, for capitalism a functionally 
adequate type of co-operator. More might have been made of this. It bred for capital 
formation and production an adequate socius, an ideal co-operator in the credit mutual- 
ism of American capitalistic society. 
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Last, not least, it taught the gospel of hard work for God’s 
sake as an indispensable quality of piety. It thus helped to free 
the productive process of its traditional parasitism. At the same 
time the new piety released distribution as well as production 
from the sufficient reason of consumption and usufruct. Both 
ceased to be related to the business of living. The one, production, 
became the sine qua non of salvation; the other, the distribution 
of its end-products, at any one time at least prejudiced the 
question of its relative attainment. But then effort was bound 
to prejudice the question of right. Rights, including the right 
in the surplus, under the older scheme of things had arisen under 
a divinely ordained status, a social relationship. Now they arise 
from the relationship of individual effort and success. This puts 
the approval of religion upon the proposition that the worker must 


earn his keep and that the enterpriser may keep what he earns. | 


Thus does the personalism of salvation lead to the individualism 
of property." 

But why is the rationalization of life more relative to, more 
contingent on, the reason, the a priori of religion, with Calvinism 
than with any other creed? It is because predestination implies 
the entire subsumption of time under the transcendental concept 
of salvation time, of God’s time. With other creeds the medieval 
notion of the hereafter as separate in time has not been lost. With 
others the tempus fugit means what it always meant: the approach 
of death. With Calvinism it means the terror lest it be too late, 
lest the angel of eternal death have already passed. Calvinism, 
with all its brimstone and hellfire notwithstanding, has risen to an 


immanent conception of spiritual life, or spiritual death: it is | 


forever coming, it is forever here.? 


* Weber, Ges. Aufs., pp. 195 ff. 

2On the Calvinistic valuation of “Time,” Weber, Aufs., I, 167-68. What he 
says here is true of Protestantism in general; in the one case (Calvinism), the ethical 
valuation of time stresses not only intensive use but rational use; in the other case 
where we have a high valuation on traditionalism, the increment lies in conscientious 
rather than rational performance. This means from the point of view of economic 
rationalism: a calculable quantity. An increment lies in the calculability itself as well as 
in the quality of the end-product. The latter ideology insures functional coefficiency 
of the human factor regardless of reward; it means a high psychic income on the one 
hand, a greater margin of profit on the other, if for no other reason than the lower labor 
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In medieval, in Lutheran psychology, the devil takes the 
hindmost as awfully as it does in Calvinism, but it is the Calvinistic 
pilgrim who claps his hands to his ears and runs, driven by the 
terror lest the devil have him already, lest he be damned. For 
all his preoccupation with the devil, medieval man had accommo- 
dated himself to his presence. He lived on terms of a certain 
amity with him. It is the Calvinist who is most uncompromisingly, 
most rationally, at war with the devil. 

Catholic knights and peasants, Lutheran burghers, Anglican 
squires, had managed to live in a jolly Unbefangenheit—not in 
spite of, but on account of, the animism in their nature concept. 
Pan died hard. These people were sinners and knew it as well 
as any, but to them, much would be forgiven. Theirs was a loving 
and forgiving God. If they lived none too rationally, they had a 
reasonably good time. But then came a creed which recognized 
no secular, no ‘‘natural” system of valuation, no true co-ordinates 
of social relationship but its own. The whole fabric of life, in 
every line and angle, must run true to the system of end-perspectives 
of this grand creed. The Calvinist was nothing if not God’s chosen 
instrument; his life was one long religious exercise, a pilgrim’s 
progress toward the goal of everlasting saints. 

* Weber’s thesis then is that in proportion as the Protestant 
creeds have calculated the balance in the business of life in terms 
of a salvation end-balance, they have at once rationalized man’s 
performance and burdened it with a sense of must, of duty, which 
from the point of view of the business of living is not rational. 

It is not rationalism per se, then, which is alone constitutive 
of the modern social order. We are not as modern as we would 
like to think. The iron man is anything but reasonable, and in a 
sense the economic man is anything but rational. He is afflicted 


turnover. For the importance of such psychological factors in industry, see “The 
History of the German Iron and Steel Industry,” Schmollers Jahrbuch, XXXVIII, 2, 
365-413 (Bibl.); also Arch. Sozw., XXVIII, 263 ff. This Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft 
has much valuable material on the different coefficients of “efficiency.” See also: 
Hashagen,“ Kalvinismus und Kapitalismusam Rhein,” Schmollers Jahrbuch,XLVII, 1-4; 
Jak. Strieder, Kirche, Staat und Frihkapitalismus; Hertling, Festschr.; Fr. Keller, 
Unternehmung und Mehrwert, sosl. ethische Studie der Geschdftsmoral, 1912; 
Objectivierung des Gewinnstrebens,” Archiv f. Sorw., XXIX; L. Feuchtwanger, ‘Eth. 
Grundl. d. Natl’oekon,” Schmollers Jahrb., 1913. 
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with the fierce unreason of wanting more than he can use. He is 
satisfied with less than he might want and he has become a machine. 
Whence the system in that madness? If it is granted that it 
did not ‘‘come natural,” what has made us willing to submit ? 
Whence the idée force which has made the system possible? It is 
nothing but the old idea of asceticism, rationalized by the new 
concept of calling. It is asceticism in the world; innerwellliche 
Askese.* 

Protestantism closed the door of that late sanctuary of the 
salvation purpose, the monastery; but only to point to the whole 
world as a monastery for everyone. The everlasting saints, at 
all events, became monks with a vengeance. It is a system of 
ascetic rationalism then which furnishes the ethical foundation 
of the modern industrial society of modern civilization. To this 
foundation the different Protestant creeds have contributed in 
proportion as they submitted the process of life to the logic of this 
ascetic rationalism. For it is this imnerweltliche Askese which 
has endowed modern man originally with the willingness, burdened 
him with the sense of must, which mere economic reason—and were 
it ever so plentiful—does not make rational. It furnished the 
psychic disposition, an energy center for continuous initiative and 
performance—a stable social medium for modern capitalism to 
draw from and to thrive in.? ° 

Transcendental reason, capitalism may now dispense with; 
the rewards of religion, it can do without. But there are some 
things without which it cannot, even now, exist. Its very essence, 
scientific calculation, depends upon them altogether; the credit 
system without them would collapse within a day. It is the 

“Finer der constitutiven Bestandteile des modernen capitalistischen Geistes, 
und nicht nur dieses, sondern der modernen Cultur: die rationale Lebensfiihrung 
auf Grundlage der Berufsidee ist . . . . geboren aus dem Geist der Christlichen 
Askese,” Weber, Aufsdize, I, 56-62, 84-206. 

2 For a concise comparison between the Lutheran and the Calvinistic innerworldly 
asceticism, see Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung (1911): “Das Luthertum duldet die Welt in 
Kreuz, Leid und Martyrtum; der Calvinist meistert sie zu Ehren Gottes in rastloser 
Arbeit um der in der Arbeit liegenden Selbsdisciplin willen,” p. 44. Weber classifies 
Luther’s ethics of calling under his category of organische Berufsethik, an implication 
of institutionalized grace. Calvin’s ethics of calling on the contrary is an implication 
of his individualism of salvation. Cf. for a convenient summary of his theory: 
Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, III, 227-356, especially p. 342. 
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continuous performance of the human factor and the abiding 
faith in its ethical justification. 

To give Weber’s complete thesis is not here intended, it would 
have to be treated in its context: a comprehensive study in the 
typology and social logic of religion. For Weber has not ignored, 
as his critics seem to think, he has elucidated the pluralism of 
self-evident truth from which man reasons. 

Of course, the rationalism of the eighteenth century, where 
it reasons from classical premises, where it is humanistic rationalism 
proper, deserves a study of its own as an element of the American 
mind in the making. So does the problem of cross-fertilization 
of the humanistic and the Christian rationalism, as well as the 
uneasy neighborhood of fundamentalism and scientific empiricism 
today. Off-hand it would seem as if Jefferson’s deism and nature 
sentiment, his system of emotional valuation, his sublimation of 
God’s own original honest man, the farmer, had been strongly 
tinged by the religion of his time. Bryan’s self-denial, on the other 
hand, in the presence of abundant reason, may be an implication 
of asceticism again. 

Weber’s controversy with his critics over the “adequate” 
origin, or better, perhaps, explanation of der Geist des Kapitalismus, 
deserves attention. For it concerns one whom Weber seems to 
consider a sort of Moses of American acquisitive society. It is 
Benjamin Franklin whose ‘Advice to a Young Tradesman” and 
whose ‘‘ Necessary Hints” contain for Weber some of the ten com- 
mandments for the chosen people." 

Franklin stresses here the characteristics of the credit-worthy 
gentleman, the obligation for the same to increase his substance. 
The urgency of this obligation is treated as eminently ethical, and 
the desirability of its increase is presented as remarkably self- 
evident. This ethical tinge in Franklin’s maxims of conduct, 
Weber traces to the above salvation reason.? That the salvation 
interest is apt to get lost does not matter, is not the point. The 
point is that the salvation interest was originally the prima causa, 
that it accounts for this positive ethical valuation, while on the 

* Weber, Aufsdize, I, 30-42. 

2 For Brentano’s theory see Der wirtschaftende Mensch, p. 418. 
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other hand no other reason has elsewhere yielded an equally powerful 


urge. The ethical (not the utilitarian) valuation of honest industry ° 


and thrift at all events does not occur in cases where there is no 
original hereafter. Without it, as Weber shows in a study of 
Confucianism,’ maxims of conduct may be ever so rational, the 
faith in them ever so effective: yet they are not efficient, the old 
Chinaman remains penny-wise, pound-foolish, while the young 
American becomes the captain of industry. 

Weber’s controversy with his critics turns on the definition of 
capitalism and on the question what it is that Franklin actually 
endows with ethical sanctions. His definition of the essence of 
modern capitalism we know; what he thinks Franklin sanctions 
is not so much acquisitiveness as efficiency in acquisition: getting 
ahead through industry and thrift. That an existing capitalism 
should have here sublimated into ethics its elements of survival 
fitness, he says, cannot be thought of. What capitalism there was, 
is to be found not in Pennsylvania but in the Atlantic seaboard 
South, where it perished together with its mores. In poor New 
England, on the other hand, adopted country of the Puritan com- 
plex, a much more modern capitalism did remarkably well, later 
on. We cannot here speak of an “ideological reflex’”’ of a material 
situation and superstructure of an existing order. An adequate 
mind exists here before its corresponding economic order makes 
its appearance. 

But neither is this mind in its essence traceable to the classical 
economic rationalism of the Renaissance. In carrying out Weber’s 
trend of thought here, because it is of some interest to us in its 
bearing on the history of American capitalism, we may say this: 
The squire of Horseback Hall has undoubtedly been dignified by 
attribution of a pseudo-Roman ideal of virtue and prudence. 
Even so, that perfect gentleman did not become the ancestor of 
the modern perfect “go-getter”—if he did love to turn an honest 
penny and engross mightily in his day. His very Lebenskunst 

* Op. cit., pp. 522-35, for a comparison between Calvinism and Confucianism and 
a demonstration of the practical effect of the difference in the religious ideologies 
between these two types of utilitarianism. The whole extensive work of Weber in 


this field is dedicated to a comparison of the concomitant variations of rationalism. 
See Vol. II, The Jews; Vol. III, The Indic religions. 
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forbade that business should become business and Geschdftsmoral, 
Siitlichkeit. His interest in technology and a rational technic was 
part of the otium cum dignitate; it was more humanistic than 
utilitarian. But here, in Franklin’s psychology of valuation, we 
find the equation: acquisitiveness = industria, with an ethical plus 
valuation to boot." This equation and valuation is new. It is a 
function of Protestantism, of a middle-class religion. It is an 
implication of the search for the good life and not for the sensible 
life. It is a new answer to the Christian question: “What must 
I do to be saved ?” and not to the pagan question: ‘What must I 
do tobe happy?” ‘The foresight of risk behind the latter question 
is purely secular. After life’s fitful dream was over, the proud 
pagan wanted a decent funeral, as we would say. The Christian 
is “in for’? something more. Uneconomical use of goods, on the 
other hand, for the “‘rationalist’”’ was simply poor judgment— 
indiscreet, but nothing else. But behind Franklin’s new common 
sense there is a common ethical sense. The uneconomical use of 
money has become at once unwise and unsitilich; it is morally 
wrong and it used to be regarded as sin. 

Thus did the Puritan lay the ethical foundations of modern 
society with its basic virtue of honest industry and thrift. The 
sublimation of keeping everlastingly at the productive use of capital 
goods is a corollary of his original equation of industry with calling; 
of his acceptance of success in terms of turnover and gain as the 
secular equivalent, the visible manifestation of a calling divine. 
When Protestantism taught Christians to seek individual salvation 
in business, it went far to canonize success.” , 


t Weber, of. cit., I, pp. 57-58, Footnotes; also the controversy with Rachfahl “Cal- 
vinismus und Capitalismus,” Internat. Wochenschrift, 1909; Sombart, Der Bourgeois, 
1913; Lujo Brentano, Die Anfange des modernen Kapitalismus, 1916 (Excursus); Weber, 
Aufsdtze, I, 38-42. For the influence of the classical economic philosophy in the 
eighteenth century see O. Neurath, in Jahrb. f. Nat. Ockon., ITI, 34. 

2 Compare the documentation of this theory as presented by R. H. Tawney, 
Jour. Pol. Econ., Vol. XXXI, Nos. 4-6., which is in some respects more adequate 
than Weber’s; also L. Brentano, Ethik und Volkswirtschaft; Die wirtschaftl. Lehren 
des christl. Altertums; Die Anfange des mod. Kapitalismus in Der wirtschaftende Meusch 
in der Geschichte (coll. papers), 1923. 

The importance of the social process in religion in the United States for the Ameri- 
can political and economic order is the subject of the following articles. 


[To be continued] 


THE ECOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
THE HUMAN COMMUNITY 


R. D. McKENZIE 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


The ecological basis of community——The human community may be considered 
as an ecological product, that is, as the outcome of competitive and accommodative 
processes which give spatial and temporal distribution to human a; tions and 
cultural achievements. Factors determining size of community.—The growth or decline 
of a given community is a function of its relative strength in the larger competitive 
process. Communities are in constant competition with one another, and any advan- 
tage in location, resources, or market organization is forthwith reflected in differential 
growth. The internal structure of community.—The utilities, institutions, and inhabi- 
tants of a community are spatially distributed and territorially segregated as a result 
of competition and selection. Redistribution and segregation are constantly in process 
as new factors enter to disturb the competitive relations. 


The young sciences of plant and animal ecology have become 
fairly well established. Their respective fields are apparently 
quite well defined, and a set of concepts for analysis is becoming 
rather generally accepted. The subject of human ecology, however, 
is still practically an unsurveyed field, that is, so far as a systematic 
and scientific approach is concerned. To be sure, hosts of studies 
have been made which touch the field of human ecology in one or 
another of its varied aspects, but there has developed no science 
of human ecology which is comparable in precision of observation 
or in method of analysis with the recent sciences of plant and animal 
ecology. 


I. THE RELATION OF HUMAN ECOLOGY TO PLANT AND 
ANIMAL ECOLOGY 


Ecology has been defined as “that phase of biology that con- 
siders plants and animals as they exist in nature, and studies 
their interdependence, and the relation of each kind and individual 
to its environment.’* This definition is not sufficiently compre- 


* Encyclopedia Americana, p. 555. New York, 1923. 
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hensive to include all the elements that logically fall within the 
range of human ecology. In the absence of any precedent let us 
tentatively define human ecology as a study of the spatial and 
temporal’ relations of human beings as affected by the selective, 
distributive,and accommodative forces of the environment. Human 
ecology is fundamentally interested in the effect of position, 
in both time and space, upon human institutions and human beha- 
vior. ‘‘Society is made up of individuals spatially separated, 
territorially distributed, and capable of independent locomotion.” 
These spatial relationships of human beings are the products of 
competition and selection, and are continuously in process of change 
as new factors enter to disturb the competitive relations or tc 
facilitate mobility. Human institutions and human nature itself 
become accommodated to certain spatial relationships of human 
beings. As these spatial relationships change, the physical basis 
of social relations is altered, thereby producing social and political 
problems. 

A great deal has been written about the biological, economic, 
and social aspects of competition and selection, but little atten- 
tion has been given to the distributive and spatial aspects of these 
processes. The plant ecologist is aware of the effect of the struggle 
for space, food, and light upon the nature of a plant formation, 
but the sociologist has failed to recognize that the same processes 
of competition and accommodation are at work determining the 
size and ecological organization of the human community. 

The essential difference between the plant and animal organism 
is that the animal has the power of locomotion which enables it 
to gather nutriment from a wider environment, but, in addition to 
the power to move in space, the human animal has the ability 


As indicated later on in this paper, ecological formations tend to develop in 
cyclic fashion. A period of time within which a given ecological formation develops 
and culminates is the time period for that particular formation. The length of these 
time periods may be ultimately measured and predicted, hence the inclusion of the 
temporal element in the definition. 

2 The word “‘position”’ is used to describe the place relation of a given community 
to other communities, also the location of the individual or institution within the 
community itself. 

3 Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, p. 509. 
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to contrive and adapt the environment to his needs. In a word, 
the human community differs from the plant community in the 
two dominant characteristics of mobility and purpose, that is, 
in the power to select a habitat and in the ability to control or 
modify the conditions of the habitat. On first consideration this 
might seem to indicate that human ecology could have nothing 
in common with plant eculogy where the processes of association 
and adjustment result from natural unmodifiable reactions; but 
closer examination and investigation make it obvious that human 
communities are not so much the products of artifact or design 
as many hero-worshipers suppose." 

The human community has its inception in the traits of human 
nature and the needs of human beings. Man is a gregarious animal: 
he cannot live alone; he is relatively weak and needs not only the 
company of other human associates but shelter and protection 
from the elements as well. Brunhes says there are three essentials 
to the inception of the human community: the house, the road, 
and water.* Food may be transported more easily than shelter 
or water; the latter two therefore constitute, even under the most, 
nomadic conditions, the essential elements in giving a location’ 
and a spatial fixity to human relations. This is exemplified unde 
our present régime of automobile tourist life, where water an 
shelter become the determining factors in the location of the camp. 

The size and stability of the human community is however a 
function of the food supply and of the réle played in the wider 
ecological process of production and distribution of commodities. 
When man makes his living from hunting or fishing, the community 
is small and of but temporary duration; when agriculture becomes 
the chief source of sustenance, the community is still small but 
assumes a more permanent character; when trade and commerce 
develop, larger communities arise at points of break in conveyance, 

t Although the actions of individuals may be designed and controlled, the total 
effect of individual action is neither designed nor anticipated. 

? Human Geography, p. 52. 

3 Brunhes points out by a series of maps the very intimate relation between the 
distribution of human habitations and the water systems of different countries. He 


also demonstrates the relation of the modern industrial community to the regions of 
coal deposits. 
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that is, at the mouths of rivers, junctions of streams, at water- 
falls, and shallows where streams are forded. As new forms of 
transportation arise, new points of concentration occur and old 
points become accentuated or reduced. Again, as goods for trade 
are made in communities, still other points of concentration come 
into existence, determined largely by sources of power and raw 
material." 


Il. ECOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITIES 


From the standpoint of ecology, communities may be divided 
into four general types: first, the primary service community, 
such as the agricultural town, the fishing, mining, or lumbering 
community which serves as the first step in the distributive process 
of the outgoing basic commodity and as the last stage in the dis- 
tributive process of the product finished for consumption. The size 
of such communities depends entirely upon the nature and form 
of utilization of the extractive industry concerned together with 
the extent of the surrounding trade area. The community responds 
in size to any element that affects the productivity of the economic 
base or the extent of the area from which it draws its sustenance. 
But, in any event, so long as such a community does not assume 
any other function in the larger ecological process, it cannot grow 
in population beyond a few thousand inhabitants. 

The next type of community is the one that fulfils the secondary 
function /in the distributive process of commodities. It collects 
the basic materials from the surrounding primary communities 
and distributes them in the wider markets of the world. On the 
other hand, it redistributes the products coming from other parts 
of the world to the primary service communities for final consump- 
tion. This is commonly called the commercial community; \it 
may, however, combine other functions as well. The size of this 
type of community depends upon the extent of its distributive 


t The close relation existing between the coal and iron areas and the location of 
modern industrial communities has frequently been pointed out. L. C. A. Knowles 
says: “‘Apart from special and exceptional circumstances industry in Europe and the 
United States tends to grow up within easy railway access to the great coal areas and 
on these areas the population is massed in towns.” (The Industrial and Commercial 
Revolutions in Great Britain during the Nineteenth Century, p. 24). 
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functions. It may vary from a small wholesale town in the center 
of an agricultural plain to that of a great port city whose hinter- 
land extends halfway across the continent. Growth depends upon 
the comparative advantages of the site location. 

The third type of community is the industrial town. It serves 
as the locus for the manufacturing of commodities. In addition 
it may combine the functions of the primary service and the com- 
mercial types. It may have its local trade area and it may also 
be the distributing center for the surrounding hinterland. The 
type is characterized merely by the relative dominance of industry 
over the other forms of service. There is practically no limit to 
the size to which an industrial community may develop. Growth 
is dependent upon the scope and market organization of the particu- 
lar industries which happen to be located within its boundaries. 
Industrial communities are of two general types: first, those 
that have diversified and multiple industries organized on a local 
sale of products, and, second, those that are dominated by one or 
two highly developed industries organized on a national or world-sale 
of products. 

-The fourth type of community is one which is lacking in a 
specific economic base. It draws its economic sustenance from other 
parts of the world, and may serve no function in the production or 
distribution of commodities. \Such communities are exemplified 
in our recreational resorts, political and educational centers, com- 
munities of defense, penal or charitable colonies. From the stand- 
point of growth or decline such communities are not subject to 
the same laws that govern the development of towns that play a 
part in the larger productive and distributive processes." They 
are much more subject to the vicissitudes of human fancies and 
decrees than are the basic types of human communities. Of course, 
any community may and usually does have accretions added to 
its population as a result of such service. It may, for instance, 
be the seat of a university, of a state prison, or it may be a recrea- 
tional resort for at least certain seasons of the year. 


* To be sure, if the interests in question are commercialized, the growth of the 
community is subject to the same laws of competition as the other types of communities, 
with the exception that change is likely to be more rapid and fanciful. 
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III. DETERMINING ECOLOGICAL FACTORS IN THE GROWTH 
OR DECLINE OF COMMUNITY 

The human community tends to develop in cyclic fashion. 
Under a given state of natural resources and in a given condition 
of the arts the community tends to increase in size and structure 
until it reaches the point of population adjustment to the economic 
base. In an agricultural community, under present conditions 
of production and transportation, the point of maximum population 
seldom exceeds 5,000." The point of maximum development may 
be termed the point of culmination or climax, to use the term of 
the plant ecologist. The community tends to remain in this 
condition of balance between population and resources until 
some new element enters to disturb the status quo, such as the intro- 
duction of a new system of communication, a new type of industry, 
or a different form of utilization of the existing economic base. 
Whatever the innovation may be that disturbs the equilibrium 
of the community, there is a tendency toward a new cycle of adjust- 
ment. This may act in either a positive or negative manner. It 
may serve as a release to the community, making for another cycle 
of growth and differentiation, or it may have a retractive influence, 
necessitating emigration and readjustment to a more circumscribed 
base. 

In earlier conditions of life, population was kept down to the 
community balance by variations in the death-rate, or, as in the 
case of Greek cities, the surplus population emigrated in groups 
to establish new colonies—offshoots of the mother-city. Under 
modern conditions of communication and transportation, population 
adjustment is maintained by a ceaseless process of individual | 
migrations. As a result of the dynamic conditions prevailing 
throughout the civilized world during the last fifty years, many 
communities have passed through swift successive cycles of growth 
or decline, the determining factors being changes in forms and 
routes of transportation and communication and the rise of new 
industries. 

t See H. P. Douglass, The Little Town, p. 44. 


2F. E. Clements, Plant Succession, p. 3. Carr-Saunders refers to the point of 
population adjustment to resources as the “optimum.” 
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Some advantage in transportation is the most fundamental and most 
important of the causes determining the location of a distributing center. 
It may almost be said to be the only cause for the formation of such centers. 
For some reason or reasons a particular place is more conveniently and cheaply 
reached by many people than any surrcvnding point; and, as a result, they 
naturally exchange commodities there. Tie country store is located at the 
crossing of roads. There also is the village. ina mountain country the market 
town is at the junction of two, or, still better, of three valleys. Another 
favorite location is the end of a mountain pass, or a gap that is a thoroughfare 
between two valleys. If rivers are difficult to cross, settlements will spring 
up at the safest ferries or fords. In a level plain, a town will be near its center, 
and a focus of roads or railroads in such a plain, fertile and populous, will 
almost surely make a city." 

It is the railroad and the steamship that determine where a new business 
shall be developed, quite as often as the government policy. The grant of 
special rates and privileges to shippers is nowadays the most efficient kind of 
protection. 

It is this quickening and cheapening of transportation that has given such 
stimulus in the present day to the growth of large cities. It enables them to 
draw cheap food from a far larger territory and it causes business to locate 
where the widest business connection is to be had, rather than where the goods 
or raw materials are most easily produced. And the perfection of the means 
of communication, the post-office and the telegraph, intensifies the same result.? 

The entire net increase of the population of 1870 to 1890 in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Minnesota was in cities and towns possessing competitive rates, 
while those having non-competitive rates decreased in population, and in Iowa 
it is the general belief that the absence of large cities is due to the earlier policy 
of the railways giving Chicago discriminating rates.3 


The advent of the trolley line and more recently of the auto- 
mobile has produced still further disturbing elements in the growth 
of human communities. Their effect has been chiefly to modify 
the life of the small town or village, causing the decline of some 
and the sudden growth of others. The introduction of these two 
forms of transportation, more particularly of the automobile, 
has been the most potent force in our recent American history in 
affecting redistribution of our population and in the disorganization 


t J. Russell Smith, Industrial and Commercial Geography (1913), p. 841. 

2 A. T. Hadley, “ Economic Results of Improvement in Means of Transportation,” 
quoted in Marshall, Business Administration, p. 35. 

3L. C. A. Knowles, The Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century (1921), p. 216. 
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of our rural and small-town institutions which grew up on the basis 
of a horse-and-vehicle type of mobility.” 

The evolution of new types of industry is another feature that 
becomes a determining factor in the redistribution of the country’s 
population. As we review our census reports we see the emergence 
each decade of one or more important industries; first, the textile 
industry causing concentrations of population in the eastern states, 
then the development of the iron and steel industry with its center 
of operations gradually shifting farther and farther west, and more 
recently the advent of the automobile and oil industries making 
for enormous concentration of population in certain states of the 
Union, also the motion-picture industry with its concentrated center 
in southern California. The emergence of a new industry has a 
far-reaching effect in disturbing the status quo of communal life. 
Competition soon forces the new industry to concentrate its pro- 
ductive enterprises in one or two communities; these communities 
then serve as great magnets drawing to themselves the appropriate 
population elements from communities far and near. 


IV. THE EFFECT OF ECOLOGICAL CHANGES ON THE SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION OF COMMUNITY 


Population migrations resulting from such sudden pulls as are 
the outcomes of unusual forms of release in community growth 
may cause an expansion in the community’s development far 
beyond the natural culmination point of its cyclic development, 
resulting in a crisis situation, a sudden relapse, disorganization, 
or even panic. So-called boom towns are towns that have experi- 
enced herd movements of population beyond the natural point of 
culmination. 

On the other hand, a community which has reached the point 
of culmination and which has experienced no form of release is 
likely to settle into a condition of stagnation. Its natural surplus 
of population is forced to emigrate. This type of emigration tends 
to occasion folk-depletion in the parent-community. The younger 
and more enterprising population elements respond most sensitively 
to the absence of opportunities in their home town. This is particu- 


* See Gillette, Rural Sociology (1922), pp. 472-73. 
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larly true when the community has but a single economic base such 
as agriculture, lumbering, mining. Reformers try in vain to induce 
the young people to remain on the farms or in their native villages, 
little realizing that they are working in opposition to the general 
principles of the ecological order. 

Again, when a community starts to decline in population due 
to a weakening of the economic base, disorganization and social 
unrest follow.* Competition becomes keener within the community, 
and the weaker elements either are forced into a lower economic 
level or are compelled to withdraw from the community entirely. 
There are, of course, periodic and temporary fluctuations in the 
economic balance due either to circumstances which affect the 
entire economic order or to the vicissitudes of the particular industry 
from which the community draws its sustenance. These temporary 
fluctuations, however, while important from the standpoint of 
social well-being, do not comprise the basic determinants of com- 
munity development. 

The introduction of an innovating element into the adjustment 
of a community may be designated as the initial stage of an invasion 
which may make for a complete change in the structure and organi- 
zation of the community. The introduction of a new mode of 
transportation, for instance, may transform the economic organi- 
zation of a community and make for a change in population type. 

Thus the Harlem Railroad transformed Quaker Hill from a community 
of diversified farming, producing, manufacturing, selling, consuming, sufficient 
unto itself, into a locality of specialized farming. Its market had been Pough- 
keepsie, twenty-eight miles away, over high hills and indifferent roads. Its 
metropolis became New York, sixty-two miles away by rail and four to eight 
miles by wagon-road. 

With the railroad’s coming, the isolated homogeneous community scat- 
tered. The sons of the Quakers emigrated. Laborers from Ireland and other 
European lands, even negroes from Virginia, took their places. New Yorkers 
became residents on the Hill, which became the farthest terminus of suburban 
travel.? 


The establishment of a new industry, especially if it displaces 
the previous economic base, may also make for a more or less 


t For a good statistical summary of the decline in village population in the United 
States from 1900 to 1920 see Gillette, op. cit. (1922), p. 465. 
2 Warren H. Wilson, “Quaker Hill,”’ quoted in Sims, Rural Community, p. 214. 
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complete change of population without greatly modifying the 
size of the community. This condition is exemplified in many 
of the small towns of the state of Washington which have changed 
from lumbering to agriculture or from one type of agriculture to 
another. In many cases few of the previous inhabitants remained 
after the invasion of the new economic base. 

As a community increases in size, however, it becomes better 
able to accommodate itself to invasions and to sudden changes 
in number of inhabitants. The city tends to become the reservoir 
into which the surplus population drains from the smaller commu- 
nities round about. 


Vv. ECOLOGICAL PROCESSES DETERMINING THE INTERNAL 
STRUCTURE OF COMMUNITY 


In the process of community growth there is a development 
from the simple to the complex, from the general to the specialized; 
first to increasing centralization and later to a decentralization 
process. In the small town or village the primary universal needs 
are satisfied by a few general stores and a few simple institutions 
such as church, school, and home. As the community increases 
in size, specialization takes place both in the type of service provided 
and in the location of the place of service. The sequence of develop- 
ment may be somewhat as follows: first the grocery store, some- 
times carrying a few of the more staple dry goods, then the restau- 
rant, poolroom, barber shop, drugstore, dry-goods store, and later 
bank, haberdashery, millinery, and other specialized lines of service." 

The axial or skeletal structure of a community is determined 
by the course of the first routes of travel and traffic.? Houses 
and shops are constructed near the road, usually parallel with it. 
The road may be a trail, public highway, railroad, river or ocean 
harbor, but, in any case, the community usually starts in parallel 
relation to the first main highway. With the accumulation of 
population and utilities the community takes form, first along one 
side of the highway and later on both sides. The point of junction 


1 In actual count of some thirty-odd communities in and around Seattle this was 
about the sequence of development. 

2 The axial or skeletal structure of civilization, Mediterranean, Atlantic, Pacific, 
is the ocean around which it grows up. See Ramsay Traquair, ‘“‘The Commonwealth 
of the Atlantic,” Atlantic Monthly, May, 1924. 
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or crossing of two main highways, as a rule, serves as the initial 
center of the community. 

As the community grows there is not merely a multiplication 
of houses and roads but a process of differentiation and segregation 
takes place as well. Residences and institutions spread out in 
centrifugal fashion from the central point of the community while 
business concentrates more and more around the spot of highest 
land values. Each cyclic increase of population is accompanied 
by greater differentiation in both service and location. There is 
a struggle among utilities for the vantage-points of position. This 
makes for increasing value of land and increasing height of buildings 
at the geographic center of the community. As competition for 
advantageous sites becomes keener with the growth of population, 
the first and economically weaker types of utilities are forced out 
to less accessible and lower-priced areas. By the time the commu- 
nity has reached a population of about ten or twelve thousand, 
a fairly well-differentiated structure is attained. The central 
part is a clearly defined business area with the bank, the drugstore, 
the department store, and the hotel holding the sites of highest 
land value. Industries and factories usually comprise independent 
formations within the city, grouping around railroad tracks and 
routes of water traffic. Residence sections become established, 
segregated into two or more types depending upon the economic 
and racial composition of the population. 

The structural growth of community takes place in successional 
sequence not unlike the successional stages in the development 
of the plant formation. Certain specialized forms of utilities and 
uses do not appear in the human community until a certain stage 
of development has been attained, just as the beech or pine forest 
is preceded by successional dominance of other plant species. And 
just as in plant communities successions are the products of invasion 
so also in the human community the formations, segregations, 
and associations that appear, constitute the outcome of a series 
of invasions." 

There are many kinds of intra-community invasions but in 
general they may be grouped into two main classes: those resulting 
in change in use of land, and those which introduce merely change 


* Compare F. E. Clements, Plant Succession, p. 6. 
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in type of occupant. By the former is meant change from one 
general use to another, such as of a residential area into a business 
area or of a business into an industrial district. The latter embraces 
all changes of type within a particular use area, such as the changes 
which constantly take place in the racial and economic complexion 
of residence neighborhoods, or of the type of service utility within 
a business section. Invasions produce successional stages of differ- 
ent qualitative significance, that is, the economic character of the 
district may rise or fall as the result of certain types of invasion. 
This qualitative aspect is reflected in the fluctuations of land or 
rental values. 

The conditions which initiate invasions are legion. The 
following are some of the more important: (1) changes in forms 
and routes of transportation;’ (2) obsolescence resulting from 
physical deterioration or from changes in use or fashion; (3) the 
erection of important public or private structures, buildings, 
bridges, institutions, which have either attractive or repellent 
significance; (4) the introduction of new types of industry, or 
even a change in the organization of existing industries; (5) changes 
in the economic base which make for redistribution of income thus 
necessitating change of residence; (6) real estate promotion creating 
sudden demands for special location sites, etc. 

Invasions may be classified according to stage of development 
into (a) initial stage, (6) secondary or developmental stage, (c) 
climax. The initial stage of an invasion has to do with the point 
of entry, the resistance or inducement offered the invader by the 
prior inhabitants of the area, the effect upon land values and rentals. 
The invasion, of course, may be into an unoccupied territory or 
into territory with various degrees of occupancy. The resistance 
to invasion depends upon the type of the invader together with 
the degree of solidarity of the present occupants. The undesirable 
invader, whether in population type or in use form, usually makes 
entry (that is, within an area already completely occupied) at the 
point of greatest mobility. It is a common observation that 

1 For good discussions of the effect of new forms of transportation upon communal 


structure see McMichael and Bingham, City Growth and Values (1923), chap. iv; 
also Grupp, Economics of Motor Transportation (1924), chap. ii. 
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foreign races and other undesirable invaders, with few exceptions, 
take up residence near the business center of the community or 
at other points of high mobility and low resistance. Once estab- 
lished they gradually push their way out along business or trans- 
portation thoroughfares to the periphery of the community. 

The commencement of an invasion tends to be reflected in 
changes in land value. If the invasion is one of change in use 
the value of the land generally advances and the value of the 
building declines. This condition furnishes the basis for disorgani- 
zation. The normal improvements and repairs are, as a rule, 
omitted, and the owner is placed under the economic urge of renting 
his property to parasitic and transitory services which may be 
economically strong but socially disreputable and therefore able 
and obliged to pay higher rentals than the legitimate utilities can 
afford. It is a well-known fact that the vices under the surveil- 
lance of the police usually segregate in such transitional areas." 

During the course of development of an invasion into a new 
area, either of use or type, there takes place a process of displace- 
ment and selection determined by the character of the invader 
and of the area invaded. The early stages are usually marked 
by keenness of competition which frequently manifests itself in 
outward clashes. Business failures are common in such areas and 
the rules of competition are violated. As the process continues, 
competition forces associational groupings. Utilities making sim- 
ilar or complementary demands of the area tend to group in 
close proximity to one another, giving rise to subformations with 
definite service functions. Such associations as amusement areas, 
retail districts, market sections, financial sections, and automobile 
rows are examples of this tendency. 

The climax stage is reached in the invasion process, once the 
dominant type of ecological organization emerges which is able 
to withstand the intrusions of other forms of invasion. For 
example, in the development of a residential district, when it is not 
controlled in advance by building restrictions, the early stages 


* By actual count in the city of Seattle over 80 per cent of the disorderly houses 
recorded in police records are obsolete buildings located near the downtown business 
section where land values are high and new uses are in process of establishment. 
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of growth are usually marked by wide variations in the type and 
value of buildings constructed. But, in the process of development, 
a uniform cost type of structure tends to dominate, gradually 
eliminating all other types that vary widely from the norm, so 
that it is customary to find a considerable degree of economic 
homogeneity in all established residential districts. The same 
process operates in areas devoted to business uses, competition 
segregates utilities of similar economic strength into areas of corre- 
sponding land values, and at the same time forces into close prox- 
imity those particular forms of service which profit from mutual 
association such as financial establishments or automobile display- 
rooms. Once a dominant use becomes established within an 
area, competition becomes less ruthless among the associational 
units, rules of control emerge, and invasion of a different use is 
for a time obstructed. 

The general effect of the continuous processes of invasions and 
accommodations is to give to the developed community well-defined 
areas, each having its own peculiar selective and cultural character- 
istics. Such units of communal life may be termed “‘natural areas,” 
or formations, to use the term of the plant ecologist. In any case, 
these areas of selection and function may comprise many subfor- 
mations or associations which become part of the organic structure 
of the district or of the community as a whole. It has been sug- 
gested that these natural areas or formations may be defined in 
terms of land values,’ the point of highest land value representing 
the center or head of the formation (not necessarily the geographic 
center but the economic or cultural center), while the points of 
lowest land value represent the periphery of the formation or bound- 
ary line between two adjacent formations. 

Each formation or ecological organization within a community 
serves as a selective or magnetic force attracting to itself appropriate 
population elements and repelling incongruous units, thus making 
for biological and cultural subdivisions of a city’s population. 
Everyone knows how racial and linguistic colonies develop in all 
in the University of 

go. 
? This has also been suggested by the Chicago group. 
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nd of our large cities, but the age and sex segregations which take ; 
at, place are not quite so obvious to common perception. In the city y 
lly of Seattle, which has in general a sex composition of 113 males i 
so to 100 females, the downtown district, comprising an area inscribed i 
Lic by a radius of } mile or so, has from 300 to 500 males to every i 
ne 100 females. But in the outlying districts of the city, except in ' 
on one or two industrial sections, these ratios are reversed. Females , 
e- predominate in numbers over males in all the residential neighbor- i 
X- hoods and in the suburbs of the city. This same condition is 4 
al true with regard to the age distribution of population. The school j 
y- census shows an absolute decline in the number of children of school 4 
n age in the central districts of the city although the total population a 
al for this area has shown an increase for each decade. It is obvious, , 
is then, that the settler type of population, the married couples with 4 
children, withdraw from the center of the city while the more A 
d mobile and less responsible adults herd together in the hotel and } 
d apartment regions near the heart of the community. ii 


This process of population-sifting produces not only increasing 
mobility with approach from the periphery to the center of the i 
formation, but also different cultural areas representing different 
mores, attitudes, and degrees of civic interest. The neighborhoods a: 
in which the settler type of population resides, with their preponder- Mf 
ance of women and children, serve as the custodians of the stabilizing 
and repressive mores. It is in the Seattle neighborhoods, especially 
those on the hill-tops, that the conservative, law-abiding, civic- 
minded population elements dwell. The downtown section and 
the valleys, which are usually industrial sites, are populated by 
a class of people who are not only more mobile but whose mores 
and attitudes, as tested by voting habits, are more vagrant and 
radical. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION XVIII. THE SOCIOLOGIZING MOVEMENT WITHIN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Recurrence to the middle of the nineteenth century is necessary in order to place 
a factor which appeared most notably among the political scientists, and which thence- 
forward interpenetrated the influences which were making for sociology. Orientation 
with reference to the Comtean factor among the formative influences of sociology. 
The Ahrens-von Moh! proclamation of the need of a “science of society.” Treitschke’s 
attempt to stifle the demand. 


This is the point at which it would be profitable to bring into 
the field of view all that can be reconstructed of the pre-sociological 
movement in France, especially the tradition most plainly marked 
by Montesquieu, Condorcet, and Comte.? This résumé has not 
attempted to cover all the antecedents of the American sociological 


movement. Its argument has been throughout that the movement 
was not isolated. It was a consequent of antecedents. We have 
exhibited only the group of antecedents whose relations to the 
American sociological movement are the most indubitable, and 
whose effects have been most prominent since the 1890’s. 

The present writer feels bound to emphasize the conviction 
that Ward improvised an entirely mistaken interpretation of cause 
and effect when he led Americans to believe that they owe sociology 
toComte. This myth, which Ward started into circulation,’ has ever 
since been accepted as self-evident truth. In fact, at the time of pub- 
lishing Dynamic Sociology Ward had given no serious or at least no 
adequate attention to the antecedents of the demand which he 
voiced for a new science of society. ‘The Preface to his first edition 
betrays his naiveté with reference to the evolution of social science 

* Cf. Encyc. Amer., “Sociology,” p. 211. 

2 See ‘A Comtean Centenary,” American Journal of Sociology (January, 1922). 


3 Dynamic Sociology, I, 1, 85. 
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since 1800. Without a suspicion that he was doing violence to 
the historical reality, he could and did substitute an unauthorized 
impression for the facts. He thus confused the record by inserting 
a dictum which is refuted by the evidence we are presenting. 
This reading of the actual facts is in no sense an estimate of the 
merits of Comte. That is a problem by itself. No quarrel is 
involved with Bodenhafer, for example. The present contention 
is that the evolutionary process in American sociology actua'ly 
found comparatively little use for Comtean elements, and that the 
efficient cross-fertilization came from the German tradition. 

The present writer made his first venture as a sociologist by print- 
ing in 1890 a syllabus of 110 pages for the use of Seniors in Colby 
College. Some copies were submitted for review, and someone not 
recorded disposed of the book with a curtness which was all that 
its intrinsic demerits deserved, but the particular form of the 
judgment seemed to the author a wild shot. Accordingly sometime 
during the year 1890 he entered on the interleaved sheet opposite 
the first page of the Introduction, the following memorandum. 
It is reproduced here because it is pertinent evidence as to more 
than one feature of the situation. 

For the benefit of critics of a class represented by one who dismissed this 
syllabus with the astute dictum: “It exhibits the usual merits and defects of 
the Spencerian School,” it is to be said that the system here outlined is anti- 
Spencerian Spencerism; it is egoistic altruism; it is social individualism. 
Critics who think they can tell the character of a system without reading an 
outline of it may possibly hesitate before selecting a ready-made tag for what 
follows in these pages. Whatever the merits or defects of the system, they are 
certainly not those of any single master, or any single school. To Christian 
Ethics I owe the fundamental conception of the Good as grounded in the nature 
of God. To Utilitarian philosophy I owe the perception that concrete good 
with which we are practically concerned is a function of the nature of man. 
To Comte I owe my conceptions of scientific method, and my consequent 
wonder at the comparative uselessness of the method to Comte himself. To Spencer 
I owe the same debt which a subsequent surveyor owes to a preliminary explorer 
of pathless ground. To what I like to think of as my share of triumphant 
common sense, I owe my abomination of the Jaissez faire social doctrines 
which Spencer first glorifies, then abandons. In other words, the label of no 
school will ever cover the thought here sketched. Such as it is, it is the author’s 
own version of social wisdom. 


* “Comte and Psychology,” Proceedings of the Amer. Sociol. Soc., Vol. XVII, 1922. 
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This memorandum may be trusted as indicating in principle 
the state of mind of all the earlier American sociologists except 
Ward. In the first place, the writer was not long in discovering 
that his syllabus contained not a system but a hodgepodge. In 
the second place, he was not long in discovering that the method- 
ology which he thought he had taken over from Comte was being 
displaced by a methodology of his own derived chiefly from recon- 
sideration of the whole body of social science criticism to which 
he had been introduced by the Germans. Something like this 
went on in the minds of most of the American sociologists. We 
were not committed to any theory except that traditional history 
and economics were failures, and that a better way might be 
found to interpret and improve human society. Our minds were 
in a ferment of reaction between all the antecedent impressions 
which had gone into the making of our intellectual state. A 
review of the syllabus mentioned emphasizes the reference to Comte 
above quoted. He had advertised the need of a “science of society,” 
and he had made a plausible argument about its place in the 
“hierarchy of sciences.” In these two respects he helped the present 
writer to articulate vague feelings for which no adequate expression 
of his own had been found. In both respects, however, the writer 
found that after one or two more years Comte ceased to be edifying. 
He soon parted company with him for a long attempt to find 
reality by the method of Schiffle.* As the latter began to be found 
wanting, the present deponent gradually developed the tendency 
reflected in the other syllabus to which frequent reference has been 
made in this argument.? 

Returning from this digression to the subject of the section, we 
cite von Mohl, as we have previously treated representative his- 
torians and economists, not as necessarily the most energetic agency 
of the tendency which he is chosen to illustrate, but merely as a 
representative of the tendency. He amply shows that the move- 
ment did not begin with himself, and that many men beside himself 
gave impulse to the movement. While he does not fully agree 
with Ahrens, he stops only a little short of the explicit judgment 

* Cf. chapter xvii, above. 

*Le., Encyc. Amer., title “Sociology.” 
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that Ahrens is entitled to rank as the chief promoter of the move- 
ment to develop a distinct science of society, parallel with the 
science of the state. It is nevertheless more convenient to take von 
Mohl as exponent of the movement. His presentation of the argu- 
ment is more compact than that of Ahrens. 

In brief, the movement among the German political scientists 
to form an independent science of society, which culminated about 
1855, so far as the political scientists themselves were concerned, 
was an interesting blend of mysticism and objectivity. It was an 
attempt to found a science of a supposed entity, viz., “society” 
quite as unreal as the supposed entity “‘state.”” That is, German 
political philosophy of the period posited an existence, “the state,” 
which to our minds appears to have been conceived as occupying 
a definite portion of space, above, outside, and independent of 
people, but brooding over and controlling people by sovereign 
power. The fact that the most arbitrary state that ever existed 
was in a real sense of, for, and by the people, and could not have 
existed otherwise, does not seem to have disturbed this philosophy, 
nor to have interfered with its use as the working presumption for 
the corresponding political science. 

Briefly, by processes of suggestion which we cannot attempt 
to analyze, certain political scientists began to be impressed by the 
perception that there are considerable ranges of human activity 
which are not primarily political. Thereupon their activities were 
conceived as constituting an entity, to be called society, presumably 
occupying its preserve in space, with relations similar to those of 
the state toward people, and presenting subject-matter for a science 
to balance the science of the state. We may represent this con- 
ception graphically by two intersecting circles, the one labeled 
the ‘State,’ the other “Society,” the contents of each presenting 
the material to be controlled by a distinct “Science.” 

Here was a dualism as difficult as that of the supreme church 
and the supreme state in the era of Henry and Hildebrand. Our 
immediate concern is not its defects as philosophy or science, but 
its instrumental value in the drive toward objectivity which we 
are observing; especially in that portion of its outcome which 
appeared in the differentiation of the American type of sociology. 
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It is impossible for us to establish specific connections between the 
Ahrens-von Mohl group and the earlier American sociologists. 
The latter, however, certainly did start with a conception of 
“Society,” if not identical with, at least closely related to, that of 
the Ahrens-von Mohl group, as the subject-matter about which 
a new science must needs be created. The whole section in von 
Mohl’s first volume, entitled The Political Sciences and the Societary 
Sciences,! might well be incorporated into our material. Space 
permits only brief excerpts. 

The section begins in this way: 

The marking out of a knowledge area usually begins historically not with 
the sharp logical definition of the whole idea that is fundamental, nor with 
precise bounding off from contiguous areas. Both the need and the possibility 
of such by no means always easy undertakings begin to make themselves felt 
only after a considerable quantity of ideas and facts have been assembled and 
considered, after particular doctrines have been worked out, and the relations 
to life in all respects have become more distinct. Then only, but assuredly 
then, arises the subjective necessity of excluding and bounding: i.e., the 
scientific demand for eliminating that which is alien, which follows fundamental 
principles. Therewith also arises the practical demand for control of the entire 
material, in order that no gaps may be left, and that attention be not diverted 
to matters which belong to other men and other doctrines. 

Not infrequently the definite awareness of the common conception, and 
consequently of the content and extent of a science, arises relatively late. 
Especially may it happen that an alien area may long not be excluded. This 
may be in consequence of a lack of precision in the dominating conceptions, 
which permits inclusion of heterogeneous facts and principles; or because no 
attention is given to a certain subject-matter, and thus its nature may remain 
uninvestigated. The latter is possible indeed even in the case of very important 
relations of life, or in the case of entire provinces of the psychic world. Suddenly 
then a new idea, or a previously unconscious need, may rouse the slumbering 
powers and may operate as a ferment and solvent. 

Once the need of a definite exclusion and delimitation has arisen, the work 
must proceed with circumspection and prudence. It need not be argued that 
a science cannot arrive at completeness, whether in content or in form, so long 
as it has no intrinsic unity, and so long as it is uncertain what subject-matter 
it is to bring within the scope of its consideration. In particular, neither is a 
logically tenable sub-division and correlation of the particular components 
possible previous to a determination of boundaries and an inventory of assets; 
nor can the history of the science be undertaken consciously and critically, 


t Die Staatswissenschaften und die Gesellschaftswissenschaften, pp. 69-110. 
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or even with correct reference to material and biography, so long as hetero- 
geneity reigns in its premises. 

At this moment the sciences of the state have reached such a turning point. 
That the state is the unitary organism of the total life of the people, and 
therewith that the science which embraces and interprets it is in antithesis 
with the science of the individual life, has been clear and recognized since 
human relationships have been grasped in their nature and have been logically 
expounded. Public law and private law; public finance and private thrift; 
civic history and description of life; have for thousands of years been regarded 
as distinct areas of thought and knowledge. It would accordingly be wholly 
superfluous to rehearse here the long familiar conceptions in order to be clear 
to oneself and to one’s readers about the boundary lines of political science on 
this side. The case is different with a differentiation between the life of the 
state and the life of society, and with precise definition of conceptions and 
determination of boundaries between the respective sciences. Only now has 
this become possible, and consequently it has become a demand. Only quite 
lately have we arrived at a definite recognition that the life which men lead 
in common by no means has its existence in the state alone; but that inter- 
mediate between the sphere of the single personality and the organic unity of the 
life of the people there are many life circles which likewise have communitary 
objects as their aim, which do not originate from or through the state, even if 
they are already present in it, and are of the highest significance for weal or 
woe. These two circles of thoughts and doctrines, which for more than two 
thousand years have appeared to be similar, or at most as part and whole, 
have now shown themselves as essentially different, and must also be treated 
separately, so that henceforth they may exist side by side as dissociated but 
equally privileged divisions of human knowledge.’ 

This is one of the cases in which life has brought science into movement. 
The fact of the various orders of life circles was in existence ever since human 
beings were together. There was need only of clear vision for recognition 
and discrimination. But this was precisely the lack. Science remained 
blind, although, from Plato on, the communitary reality aside from the state 
was often sensed and vaguely mentioned, and particularly a number of peculiar 
and eccentric minds now treated this relationship with artistic playfulness, 
again in wrathful paradox in the attempt to make it tell against the existing 
conditions. These writings appeared to be equally beneath the notice of 
serious scholars and of intelligent statesmen. They passed merely as diversions 
in moments of leisure. At last the word Society was uttered; at first by 
visionaries and their followers; then gradually also upon the rostrum, in the 


* What was the supposed nature of the supposed intermediacy? Was it spatial, 
or logical, or conceptional in some other sense? One may labor in vain to decide 
precisely what picture the vague figure of speech suggested to the writer’s mind. 

? This figure of spatial side-by-sideness, or graduated up-and-downness, instead 
of functional togetherness of sciences, still gums up the imaginations of most scholars. 
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public house and in the secret assemblies of conspirators; it was borne aloft 
as a banner in frightful street battles. Then eyes suddenly opened. The whole 
indifference was converted into measureless alarm, so that now the formerly 
quite unknown word acted as a head of Medusa, which petrified the accustomed 
habits of freedom and the demands of the cultured and the moderate, and in a 
land otherwise not content with a reasonable measure of liberty, made possible 
an otherwise incomprehensible reign of lawlessness. It was not long before 
the seething in the market place and in the hovel had produced a numerous lit- 
erature. A part of it was intended only to spread and incite wild revolutionary 
schemes, if not redistribution of goods by robbery. Other writings undertook 
the intelligent and not merely admissible but urgently necessary task of dis- 
missing the conception of that existence which is distinguishable from the 
state and from the individual spheres of life—the needs, the present and the 
future of Society.1. Thus through word and deed a quite new object of con- 
sciousness, volition and thought came into existence. What at first appeared 
to be wholly vague and even nonsensical gradually acquired form and rela- 
tive sanction, and it stood out with increasing definiteness in its contrasts with 
the related but still the different. Yet not all the promoters of political 
science have been able to make up their minds to admit the legitimacy of 
this new modelling of things. Many, however, of those who are actually en- 
titled to a vote are agreed as to the necessity of the separation between State 
and Society, and consequently they concede the necessity of a separation 
of their scientific preserves and systems. 

While, therefore, singularly enough, until the most recent times insight 
and will passed by unsympathetically, a new and great task is now presented. 
The science of society must be established and developed. Particularly its 
boundaries with respect to political science are to be determined. This has, 
moreover, not merely significance for society, but almost equally for the state 
and the science of it. In fact this new science will make it possible to elimi- 
nate from the old irrelevancies with which it has thus far been burdened; in 
fact a whole series of practical questions will now for the first time find their 
correct solution. 

It might appear as though it would be sufficient for the purpose of this 
work—which proposes only contributions to the history of the political and 
not also of the social sciences—to take merely general notice of this change 
in the treatment of the political sciences, so that a secure staking out of the 
region to be traversed may be possible, and a standpoint gained for evaluating 
many hitherto necessarily confused doctrines. More precise consideration 
shows, however, that in the present condition of the new discipline a bare 
application of its results cannot so out of hand occur. Rather must, in the 
first place, its own sort of investigations be undertaken, and points of attach- 
ment must be gained upon its own responsibility. 

* So far, this was precisely the task which the early American sociologists set for 
themselves. It is impossible to tell precisely how far their content for the term 
“Society” differed from that of men like von Mohl. 
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Up to the present, indeed, even those who recognize the necessity of the 
new science are by no means settled in their views about it. If a secure basis 
for delimitation and judgment is to be gained, the promoters of the new science 
must make their own way and drive down the boundary stakes as they go along. 
Only in that event can one be secure against being diverted into byways by 


leaders who are not agreed among themselves. 
For going so far afield compensation will be found also in the fact that, 


in the course of the investigations about the societary questions, opinions and 
writings will be discovered which in many ways refer to the political sciences, 
and facilitate later judgment of the same. 

In the following section (pp. 72-88) von Mohl reviews and 
characterizes the attitude of the political scientists up to date 
toward the facts which he distinguishes as societary,’ and in the 
third section (pp. 88-101), he elaborates his own conception of the 
concept “Society.” For the present purpose it is enough to state 
that his analysis consists virtually in the enumeration of sample 
groups, peculiarities of which he briefly suggests, which are either 
partly or wholly outside the range of political science. Thus: 
(1) Stande (vocational); (2) Gemeinden (parishes) as something 
more than administrative areas; (3) economic associations (labor- 
ers, promoters, capitalists); (4) nobility; (5) clergy; (6) artisans; 
(7) peasants; (8) land owners; (9) castes; (10) races; (11) creedal 
groups; (12) the educated strata versus the uneducated; (13) the 
family, etc. 

With the foregoing indication of von Mohl’s outlook, we may 
dismiss him from consideration. The essential point is that a 
group of German political scientists at the middle of the nineteenth 
century came into view of societary problems, in terms which 
correspond essentially with American formulation of sociological 
problems today. That is, they assumed that there are phenomena 
of many human groups besides the state and subdivisions of the 
state which must be investigated, and that a distinct science is 
needed for the investigation. We need not wonder that the further 
proposals, by such men as Ahrens and von Mohl, for the organiza- 
tion of the needed science were unworkable. Our present knowledge 
of developments in the line of these suggestions does not enable us 
to trace the sequence between von Mohl and Kohler. It is to be 


*On p. 77 von Mohl casually mentions Comte. I had overlooked this fact 
when I made a statement to the contrary. Encyc. Amer., title “Sociology,” 


p. 212. 
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hoped that followers of Deans Pound and Wigmore in this country 
will write this chapter in the history of methodology.’ 

Meanwhile, for more reasons than one, it is memorable that 
Heinrich von Treitschke took it upon himself to extirpate the 
Ahrens-von Mohl heresy. In 1859 he published a monograph 
entitled Gesellschaftswissenschaft, ein Kritischer Versuch. It was an 
argument to the effect that political science was amply able to deal 
scientifically with all groups in human society, and that a new 
science for that purpose would consequently be superfluous. 
Instead of silencing forever the claims of the innovators, Treitschke’s 
opposition served to keep alive the spark which had been kindled. 
Whether a direct connection can be made out between these mid- 
century sociologists and those who succeeded in winning a place in 
the sun, is one of the questions which must remain for the present 


unsettled. 


SECTION XIX. THE EMERGENCE OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


ABSTRACT 


The “drive toward objectivity” of which the previous sections have exhibited 
incidents initiated the American sociological movement, not by foisting formulas upon 
passively receptive minds, but by generating a critical spirit, by means of the entire 
tradition of social science methodology, both toward that methodology itself and 
toward tried and untried proposals of social programs. The immediate antecedents 
of American sociology were the Verein fiir Social politik and its offspring, the American 
Economic Association. Until now American sociology has covered only the necessary 
rudimentary period of determining working categories. The place of Lester F. Ward 
in the movement is indicated. The modicum of identical ideas among the beginners 
is described. The sociologists had to take their turn in learning that objective reality, 
not antecedent definition, eventually molds science. An appropriate title for a sympa- 
thetic story of the American sociological movement up to the present time would be 


Up from Amateurism. 


We have thus followed the growth of a tradition of objectivity. 
It did not so much precipitate dogmas as it enlarged and clarified 
consciousness of the complexity of human relations. It stimulated 
awareness of the many-sidedness of the requirements, if there is 


tA note on p. 750 of Small’s “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXI (1916), is so worded as to convey the impression 
that von Mohl, like Treitschke, opposed those who demanded a new science of soci- 
ety. Just before the note was written I had given in a lecture substantially the 
same account of von Mohl’s relation to sociology which appears in this chapter. 
The blunder is therefore without excuse. 
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to be competent research into these relations. It induced keenness 
of discrimination between mere fictionizing and opinionizing about 
the human lot, and discovery of actual correlations of cause and 
effect. It produced among the most teachable learners a deep 
humility of conviction that the human mind had been mostly 
meandering in the field of social discovery, and that serious research 
was due to begin. 

All that has been said in this survey thus far might be compressed 
into the single sentence which has been repeated in various versions, 
viz., Sociology has a venerable genealogy. Sociology was not like 
Topsy, not even like Minerva, born in complete maturity from a 
single creative brain. Sociology is a branch of the great trunk of 
social science. Social science itself has been developing into 
increasingly definite self-consciousness, and consequently into 
increasingly adequate self-expression. Sociology is merely one of 
the latest articulations of this completer self-expression by the 
great body of students of human experience. 

This outline has doubtless provoked the questions, perhaps it 
has encouraged the corresponding attitude—What of it? What 
does any body care? Why is it worth while to dig up the record 
of all these people who are no more to us than we to them? 

This is the answer: Whatever we may construct as a logical 
statement of what ought to be true, it is true that we cannot be as 
intelligent as we might be about the present problems or the present 
processes of any science, unless, among other things, we have joined 
company with the people who have at length differentiated the processes; 
in other words, unless we have acquired our sense of the present condi- 
tion of that branch of knowledge in part by the historical approach, i.e., 
our sense of the present condition is not a sense at all, it is a numb- 
ness, without this historical approach. We do not fully take in 
the problems as problems, unless to a certain extent we have put 
ourselves back into the state of mind of people before our time who 
were pioneering through blind trails that opened at last upon the 
problems of our own time, and were experimenting with devices 
for dealing with pioneering difficulties. 

A secondary reason was also referred to in the introduction, viz., 
that this historical approach enables us to reduce the amount of 
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duplication into which we might be betrayed if we were ignorant 
of what had been attempted, with what positive and negative 
results, before our time. In the survey thus far is many a clue to 
things to avoid, and things to continue, in the present pursuit of 
social science in general and of sociology in particular. 

This section will be repetitious in the sense that it will charac- 
terize the beginnings of the American sociological movement, and 
to a certain extent its continuance, from two or three slightly 
varied angles. As an eyewitness, and as a participant, the writer 
has been impressed at different times by different aspects of the 
same facts, and he hopes that his testimony and judgment about the 
facts, in slightly different versions, will be of service to future 
students of the movement. The story has also been told at some 
length in a previous version." 

Few historical facts are better attested than that the tradition 
which we have sketched was at once transmitted to the United 
States.2, It was not taken over bodily. It was not reproduced 
here inscribed upon tables of stone, visible, intelligible, categorical. 
It was brought over piecemeal. It was brought as impulse, as 
preferred valuation now of this factor, now of that in the tradition. 
It was brought as ambition to count in the work of bringing forth 


* Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXI (1916), 721. 

2 No attempt has been made to complete the catalogue, but without referring to 
earlier and later decades, as an index of the thought movement the following list is 
impressive. It includes merely the men whom the writer recalls as having studied in 
German universities during the seventies, on the whole the most stimulating decade 
in German social science: William G. Sumner (in the previous decade), Marburg and 
Géttingen, Social Science; Herbert B. Adams, History, Johns Hopkins, Heidelberg, 
1876; John W. Burgess, Political Science, Columbia, Leipzig, Berlin, 1871-73; Richard 
T. Ely, Economics, Johns Hopkins and Wisconsin, Halle, Heidelberg, Geneva, and 
Berlin, 1877-80; Henry W. Farnam, Political Economy, Yale, Strassburg, 1878; 
Frank J. Goodenow, Political Science, Columbia, Paris, and Berlin, 1879-82; Arthur 
T. Hadley, Economics, Yale, Berlin, 1878-79; George E. Howard, Sociology, Leland 
Stanford, Nebraska, Munich, and Paris, 1878-80; Edmund J. James, Political and 
Social Science, University of Pennsylvania, Halle, 1878-79; Simon N. Patten, Eco- 
nomics, University of Pennsylvania, Halle, 1878; E. R. A. Seligman, Economics, 
Columbia, Berlin, Heidelberg, Geneva; William M. Sloane, History, Princeton and 
Columbia, Leipzig, 1876; Albion W. Small, Sociology, Chicago, Berlin, and Leipzig. 
1879-81; Frank W. Taussig, Economics, Harvard, Berlin, 1879; William H. Til- 
linghast, History, Assistant Librarian, Harvard, Berlin, 1878-80. 
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things new and old from the scripture of human experience, and of 
using them so as to help American society become wise unto salva- 
tion. In some cases it was a conviction of the woeful superficiality 
and vacuity, or at best fractionality of everything in the world at the 
time, which passed as scientific interpretation of any part of human 
experience. In these cases it was not a ritual, not an authority, 
it was a ferment, brewing a new attitude, a new procedure toward 
all problems of knowledge and conduct of human life. 

In most cases (to change the figure) the shock absorber was the 
traditional division of social science in which each of these recruits 
enlisted. In a few cases the traditional divisions of social science 
became so uncomfortable that bearers of this or one of the other 
parallel traditions began to yearn and then to design for an inde- 
pendent science of society, to achieve understanding of the human 
lot which the older social sciences had failed to interpret. We 
need not apologize for their superfluity of sanguineness. If they 
had not been actuated by zeal in excess of discretion their variant 
in social science might not have been appreciable for generations. 
It turned out that for several of these men the American Historical 
Association (1884) or the American Economic Association (1885) 
became a halfway station between traditionalism and sociology. 
The connection between each of these bodies and the tradition we 
have sketched is plain." 

The entire tradition, of which we have indicated only some of 
the most outstanding elements, together with much elaboration to 
which we have been unable to give space, was partly the undivided 
inheritance with other heirs, partly the creation of the men who 
formed the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. It determined their plane of 
thinking. It molded their attitudes. It formed their policies. 
Much of this tradition was mobilized in the formation of 
the American Historical Association. The American Economic 
Association was formed in conscious and avowed emulation of the 
Verein. Its organizers transfused the spirit and much of the creed 
of the parent-body into the current of American thought. The 
American Sociological Society was incubated within the American 

* For index to history of the two associations, see Small, ibid., pp. 776-84. The 
remainder of this outline is parallel with that monograph from p. 748. 
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Economic Association, with crossings from the Historical Associa. 
tion. The sociologists carried along the same tradition, and 
developed certain of its implications beyond the limit set by the 
historians or the economists.* 

To anticipate a conceivable though unreasonable objection, 
we add the superfluous remark that if Americans had never heard 
of the Germans they would still have had a tradition of their own, 
derived from the many other sources of their intellectual life. 
Sure enough! Americans had not lived in a vacuum, nor was 
German thought their only medium of existence. Our statement is 
that the American intellectual atmosphere, without the German 
admixture, would not have contained the variants that could have 
generated the sociology which actually appeared, and when it 
appeared. 

It came about that by 1890 the academic atmosphere of the 
United States was thick with germs of ideas which came from or 
through this German tradition. The consequence was not, as has 
often been charged by Americans who mistrusted the German 
influence, a program of mechanical copying or simian imitating of 
German methods. It was rather a self-respecting effort to learn 
and apply all that was legible in the experience of the Germans in 
projecting a procedure of our own. If only for examples of what 
not to do and how not to do it, German social scientists between 
1800 and 1890 would have been well worth studying. Their 
academic follies, rightly considered, are full of instruction. We 
have turned the searchlight rather upon some of the constructive 
ideas which they developed. Notas patterns, but more as tonics, 

 Ibid., pp. 779-85. Students who pursue the study of methodology might well, 
in this connection, follow the professional career of Karl Lamprecht (born 1856) as an. 
exhibition of the effect of this tradition upon one German historian. Lamprecht 
was not a sociologist, but it is evident that if he had migrated to the United States, 
he would have shown more sympathy than most of the American historians ever had 
with the sociological movement. An introduction to Lamprecht’s variation in historical 
methodology may be found in the article by Earle Wilbur Dow, “Features of the 
New History,” American Historical Review, III, 431-48. For Lamprecht’s own 
documentation of his crusade, see the bibliography in the twelfth volume of his Deutsche 
Geschichte. (For these references I am indebted to my-colleague, James Westfall 
Thompson.) The most important of Lamprecht’s controversial writings are (1) Alte 
und neue Richtungen in der Geschichtswissenschaft, 1896; (2) Zwei Sireitschrifien, 
1897; (3) Die historische Methode des Herrn von Below, 1899; (4) Die kulturhistorische 


Methode, 1900; (5) Moderne Geschichtswissenschaft, 1908 (translated by Andrews 
with the title: What Is History?); (6) Einfiihrung in das historische Denken, 1912. 
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these ideas actually entered into the formation of a distinct tendency 
in social science which German professors presently, partly in ridicule, 
partly in admiration, referred to as the “ American Science.””* 

If there had been no other impulse to innovation, the stimuli 
which we have described would have been enough. In fusion with 
the other influences which we have not traced, they created a 
movement which today need not shun comparison, whether as to 
quantity or quality of its effectiveness, with the influence of history, 
or economics, or of political science. We must specify that Lester 
F. Ward, whose influence was for a long time the most evident factor 
in American sociology, avowedly represented the Comtean succes- 
sion, while William G. Sumner and Franklin H. Giddings developed 
more immediately, though not exclusively, the initiatives of Herbert 
Spencer.? 

American sociology is now so well established that it can afford 
to be self-critical. It no longer needs to rest its claims on bombastic 
proclamations of what it hopes to do, nor upon inflated estimates of 
what it has done. While we gratefully recognize the educational 
value of sociological study for those who have devoted themselves 
to it during the past generation, the results to be passed along, as 
permanent acquisitions, to the next generation, are to all outward 
seeming meager. This form of statement should be corrected by 
reference to the enormous mass of insights into specific group 
reactions collected by local surveys, by social analysis, by the case 
method, by the anthropological and ethnological sociologists and 
by the social psychologists. Referring now exclusively to the 
contribution of sociology to objectivity in general scientific method, 
its function thus far has amounted chiefly to constructive criticism 
of the limitations of the technique employed by the other divisions 
of social science, and to the sharpening of an armory of tools for 
further warfare against the powers of darkness. More literally 


* Herbert B. Adams, who was one of the most influential promoters of the spirit, 
not the letter, of the German drive toward objectivity, told me that he had never once 
opened a “ Heft” of his German notes since he returned to this country. I can vouch 
for one more identical case, and I fancy these instances illustrate the rule. 


2 One division of the English sociologists is committed to fabrication of a legend 
to the effect that Le Play is the almost greatest fountain head of sociology (cf. Swinny, 
Sociological Review, XXI [1919], 3; already quoted in the Introduction). American 
sociologists were weighing the merits of the Le Play movement a quarter-century ago, 
but the cult failed to hold their attention. See American Journal of Sociology, I (1896), 
802, and II (1897), 662. 
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expressed, we have been doing work which will equip our successors 
with categories of social inquiry, most of which, and even the most 
important of which were not above the threshold of consciousness 
when the sociological movement began. 

In recent years changes have been rung frequently upon the 
proposition that the main achievement of political economy thus 
far has been the perfecting of its working categories. MacLeod 
presents the idea in his History of Economics (pp. 24 ff.). We have 
already referred to this author above.’ He must not be understood 
as representing a consensus among English theorists; and even if 
his main theorem were indorsed, it is not probable that his table of 
particulars would be accepted. He is cited, therefore, merely by 
way of illustration. 

Every science consists of two parts, first, general concepts or definitions, 
or a due classification of the quantities it treats about, and secondly, the laws 
which govern their relations, called by Bacon, Newton and many others axioms 
or general principles. 

By that mysterious correlation which holds between reasoning and reality, 
it is invariably found that if concepts of things are framed which are true to 
nature, and results are calculated according to reasoning which is also true 
to nature, they will be found to correspond with reality. That is, if true 
concepts are framed, and truly reasoned about, results may be predicted. 
But if results are calculated, and it is found that they do not correspond to 
nature, but are palpably and notoriously erroneous, then we are immediately 
certain that either the concept or the reasoning must be erroneous 

Now, the formation of definitions, or concepts, is not arbitrary, or dependent 
on the will of the writer. Their formation, as well as that of axioms, or general 
laws, is strictly subject to certain general philosophic laws. We may state 
two canons of fundamental importance: 

I. The fundamental concepts and axioms of a science must be perfectly general. 

II, No general concept and no general axiom must contain any term involv- 
ing more than one fundamental idea. 

The truth of this latter canon is manifest, because, if any term involve 
more than one fundamental idea, it limits the concept or axiom, which is 
contrary to the first canon. 

Consequently, if we wish to bring economics to the state of an exact 
science, we must carefully examine all its fundamental concepts and axioms, 
and reduce them to the state of generality and simplicity required by the 
above canons. Hence, if we meet with concepts and axioms which violate 
them by containing several ideas, we must apply the general principles of 
inductive logic to discover which is the true general idea, and eliminate all 
other accidental, particular, or intrusive ideas. 


* Section x. 
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MacLeod’s schedule in accordance with these preliminaries 
appears in his table of contents (Book IT) as follows: 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS AND AXIOMS OF 


ECONOMICS 

PAGE PAGE 
Assignable Instruments......... 192 Gresham’s Law............... 448 
Balance of Trade.............. 47° 
Bill of Exchange.............- 222 Market Price of Gold and Silver 484 
225 Mint Price of Gold and Silver... 484 

246 Negative Quantities in Eco- 
Channel of Circulation......... 256 501 
Circulating Medium or Currency 261 Patent................000eees 526 
Clearing House................ 293 Payment and Satisfaction...... 528 
304 Pound? WhatIsa........... 533 

Cost of Production............ 320 Productive and Unproductive 
Currency Principle............. 556 
370 Promissory Note.............. 564 
407 Shares in Commercial Companies 619 


We need not commit ourselves to an opinion as to whether the 
foregoing is an adequate apparatus of economic concepts. We may 
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trust the economists themselves for both additions and subtractions. 
The point is that the foundations of no science are fairly laid until 
it has reached precision in defining the elementary facts and rela- 
tions with which it has to deal. 

Nor need we turn aside from our main exposition to contend that 
the sociologists have worked out an adequate apparatus of ele- 
mentary concepts. Our proposition is that working toward such 
an equipment is the most fundamental merit of general sociology 
thus far. The future must test the categories now most in use." 

We must refer to it later in another way, but it is in order to 
record here the further item, important enough in itself to mark an 
epoch in the growth of thought, that in the generation since the 
sociological movement began, the presumption that linear causation 
is the main connection of human events has given place to the 
presumption which we may call vortex causation. In other words, 
the early sociologists shared the idea of all social scientists at the 
time, that some single great principle would ultimately be dis- 
covered, running in the trail of chronology, which principle would 
be the sole master key to human experience. Whether we still 
believe that or not, we are not aware that there are any sociologists 
left who still think we can at present most profitably employ our 
time in search for such a principle. On the contrary, we are 
convinced that every actual social situation, innumerable cases of 
which we must learn to interpret if we are to arrive at objective 
understanding of life, is a resultant of causal factors which run in on 
that center from every point of the compass—to speak in a figure 
of only two dimensions. Among these numberless influences the 
consecutive or historical in a particular case may be greatest; 
but it may also be least; and it may have any place in the scale 
between the extremes. We are therefore less inclined to formulate 
questions of group cause and effect as problems merely or chiefly 
of one-direction causation. If we had to choose between alterna- 
tives neither of which is sufficiently objective, we should say now 
that the best picture we have of social causation more nearly 


t For a tentative list of sociological categories—not up-to-date—see Small, General 
Sociology (1906), pp. 401-3. A better winnowed collection is in use as subtitles in 
Park and Burgess, Jntroduction to the Science of Sociology, and samples of categories 
of another order are furnished by the chief titles in Ross, Principles of Sociology. 
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resembles a chemical reaction than a cable transmitting an electric 
current straight down from the beginning of the world. If this 
were all that had come from the sociological movement, it would 
have been worth much more than it has cost." 

We have thus characterized in the most summary way the 
meaning of the sociological movement in the United States, from 
its appearance (marked, let us say, by the publication of Ward’s 
Dynamic Sociology, 1883) to the time of this writing (1923). Stages 
in the movement are indicated by the literature listed under the title, 
“Development of Sociological Consciousness in the United States” 
(American Journal of Sociology, XXVII [1921], 226-31). All that 
our space permits by way of further interpretation of the move- 
ment will be devoted to selected phases of this development. 

In his Principles of Ethics Herbert Spencer makes much of the 
difference between the sentiment of ethics and the idea of ethics. 
Borrowing that idiom we may say that the pioneers of American 
sociology were equipped with a high power of the sentiment of 
sociology, but we can now see that they lacked a dominating 
idea of sociology as a definite procedure. In place of a precise 
pivotal conception of sociology, there were feverish longings for a 
better way of interpreting human experience than the older inter- 
pretations had achieved. There were only slight resemblances 
between several types of experimental substitutes proposed by 
these innovators, for the methods which they declared abortive. 
The intervening generation has accomplished much dead work for 
which future scholars may or may not award full credit. The most 
prolific result of this dead work is the perception, now elementary 
and commonplace among sociologists, that human experience always 
and everywhere runs its course in and through groupings of 
persons. At first glance these groupings often appear to be 
permanent, structural, statical—a family or a family institution; 
a church or a given ecclesiastical system; a state or a particular 
type of government; unionized labor, as contrasted with isolated 
workmen. In reality, these groupings, which for brevity we permit 
ourselves to indicate by the less precise substantive form groups, 


* Cf. Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXI (1916), 792-95. 
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are always interactions of persons, that is, processes. We have 
come to see then that the inadequacy of which our present insight 
convicts the older social sciences is neglect to find out all that it is 
possible to discover about the forms, modes, methods, proportions, 
and intensities of these group processes throughout the range of 
human experience. Accordingly it has become the sociological 
division of labor first of all to elaborate the categories of group 
processes in which human activities occur; and secondly to supple- 
ment the other social science techniques by adding to their exposi- 
tion of given human situations everything that can be discovered 
by reducing them to terms of these categories. 

Whatever then may have been the hopes, and the ideals, and 
the definitions of the pioneers, sociology in the United States has 
come to be, first and chiefest, one of the numerous interdependent 
techniques by means of which research into the facts and the mean- 
ings of human experience is now conducted. The sociological 
technique consists in brief, first, of discovery of categories of recur- 
rent group forms, group movements, group motivations, group 
appraisals, and group controls. So far as subject-matter is con- 
cerned, sociology deals with the same reality which has provoked 
the theorizings of all the rationalizers since men began to observe 
the human lot and reflect about it. Respectable as many of these 
systems are, considered as attempts of earnest men to correlate 
all that was known about human events, for sociologists they have 
only the interest of material to be observed. As procedure, as 
science, they rate with sociologists as negligible except in so far 
as they bring to light or keep in the light facts which are pertinent 
regardless of previous theories. From our viewpoint as to the 
essentials of objectivity, nothing has any claim to our attention 
which does not proceed from or adjust itself to conceptions of 
the human reality which gather around these categories of group 
formation and processes. Everything strictly sociological pivots 
upon objectively established and precisely characterized group 
categories. Asa practical matter, it is as undesirable as it would be 
difficult to keep treatment of the categories themselves sharply 
separated from application of the categories to interpretation of 
selected social situations. 


| 
[ | 
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It must be repeated over and over again that American soci- 
ology was, at first, hardly more than a negative movement. Not 
in spirit, not in purpose, not in prospectus, but in fact. At the 
start American sociology, always excepting Ward’s system, sup- 
posed by its author to be in principle complete, amounted in effect 
to little more than an assertion that all the traditional ways of 
interpreting human experience were futile. Thereupon sociology 
became an assertion of intention to invent new and better ways to 
take the place of old ones. With the exception noted, sociology 
was not primarily a promulgation of doctrines about society. It 
was an assertion that better ways must be invented than all the 
rationalizers about society had practiced in their attempts to 
understand the fortunes of men in the past, and to point out wise 
courses for the future. The sociological movement in the United 
States was principally faith that the needed better ways were dis- 
coverable, and gradual transformation of that faith into search for 
the better ways. Thus what was first scarcely more than a hope for 
improvement presently became the voluntarily assumed duty of 
realizing the hope. The movement which we have called “The 
Evolution of Sociological Consciousness in the United States,’ 
has been the partially unconscious effort to discharge this obliga- 
tion. It is impossible to say how many men, even now, are clearly 
aware of this vocation. Not by any means all that calls itself 
sociology has emancipated itself from the old habits of sheer ration- 
alizing, in blissful unconsciousness that, barring happy accidents, 
objectivity can be arrived at only by systematic use of some special- 
ized intellectual apparatus which establishes credible contacts 
with reality. Impelled by the desire for objectivity which was our 
inheritance from the scientific tradition of nineteenth-century 
social science scholarship, a few men have persisted in making out 
group categories fit to be tools of more reliable exposition of 
human experience than had previously been used; or better, group 
categories which are capable instruments of research into aspects 
of human experience neglected by previous interpreters; aspects 
which cannot be ignored without leaving explanations of human 
experience at an unconvincing stage. The essential part of soci- 


* See American Journal of Sociology, XXVII (1921), 226. 
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ology, then, is not opinions which sociologists have arrived at about 
the realities of human experience. The essential part of sociology 
is the thought apparatus which sociologists have developed for 
reaching insights into human experience that entitle them to 
any opinions at all. In other words, the right of sociologists to 
recognition as scientists is valid only in so far as the categories 
which they use, and their manner of using them, enable them to 
probe at some points deeper into human reality than other tech- 
niques have penetrated. 

Returning to our point of departure, the one impulse which the 
early American sociologists had in common was belief that there 
is such an entity as “society”; that this entity is the inclusive 
mystery of human experience; that social science, as it had devel- 
oped up to their time, was an aborted and futile provision for 
interpreting this mystery, and that the time had come for inven- 
tion of a science which would be equal to the task in which pre- 
vious social science had failed. No apology for these enthusiasts 
is necessary. Their conception of the calling wherewith they were 
called was grandiose, but they had the courage of their convictions, 
and they accepted the mandate which they believed to be their 
commission. The results, so far as results are visible, have been 
in the first place a radical transformation of the sociologists’ con- 
ceptions of the reality which they proposed to investigate. This 
supposed thing, ‘“‘society,” has steadily resisted expression as a 
thing at all. It has gradually resolved itself into a near-infinity 
of group relationships and processes. Accordingly, the procedure, 
the technique, which sociologists have found themselves obliged to 
invent, has turned out to be mental tools for detecting and inter- 
preting all sorts of group phenomena. Meanwhile sociologists have 
very greatly modified their conceptions of the relation between 
their own technique and that of the other divisions of social science. 
At the same time sociological procedure has differentiated itself 
into research into numerous distinct phases of group relation- 
ships.* When we speak of the sociological movement, or general 
sociology, in the United States, we mean then everything that followed 
the expression of deliberate and avowed purpose to work for a scientific 
inter pretation of cause and effect in human society at large. 


* See Encyc. Amer., title “Sociology,” p. 215. 
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In this connection reading of the article “Sociologie” in 
La Grande Encyclopédie is recommended. It was published in 
or about 1900. In some respects it presents a better case for 
sociology than American sociologists had been able to agree upon 
at the time. 

As we have repeatedly urged* from 1883 to the present moment 
sociology has been a something in the process of becoming. Over 
and over again, meanwhile, sociology has been defined as though it 
was, and as though it was destined to remain as it was.? In fact, 
sociology was principally, and most respectably, an earnest attempt 
to become something, and what it from time to time got to be was 
covered only in part, and often in least part, by the successive 
definitions and descriptions. Still less has sociology been finally 
determined by these antecedent definitions. 

At many points in this survey it would have been in order to 
remark that no “science’”’ has turned out to correspond precisely 
with advance definitions of the science. It might have been 
asserted over and over again that sociology is among the most 
evident cases under this generalization. Long before a few scholars 
had explicitly declared their dedication to a scientific adventure 
for which they adopted the name “‘sociology,’’ there were sporadic 
attempts in different parts of Europe to construct a “‘social science,”’ 
or a “science of society,” or (after 1839) a “sociology.” In each 
instance the desideratum of a new social science was advertised 
along with more or less explicit details as to the constitution of 
the desired science—what it should be, or what it should do, or 
both. In no case have the subsequent activities of sociologists 
conformed very closely, or very long, to the definitions. The 
substantial reason for this is that science cannot be essentially a 
thing, it must be essentially a procedure. Science is first endeavor 
to find out something. Science is secondarily endeavor to set in an 
order corresponding with their operating places in reality whatever 
items may be learned about reality. What a science actually is, 
as it develops, is determined by the nature of the things which it 
proves possible to find out, by the nature of the things which prove 

* E.g., ibid., under subhead “Description.” 

2 A lurid instance is Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s article “Sociology” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, referred to below. 
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to be beyond finding out, and by the procedures that prove to be 
available for the feasible finding out. 

In principle a science is like an exploration of an unknown 
country. Suppose the survivors of the first winter in Plymouth, 
instead of being content to struggle longer for existence on Cape 
Cod, had formed the more ambitious purpose of finding out the 
geography of the earth’s surface in its utmost reach toward the 
west. We can hardly make our minds in imagination as blank 
with reference to the experiences that would be involved as the 
minds of the Plymouth colonists must have been. Let us suppose 
that before starting to realize their ambition they had composed 
a definition of the procedure which would supposedly accomplish 
their purpose. If it went beyond the most non-committal common- 
place—like ‘‘We must go west as far as we can’’—it would begin to 
be inadequate before an exit had been made from Cape Cod. 
Suppose their powers of endurance and of achievement had been 
supported by the miraculous reinforcement which alone would 
have sufficed to sustain the enterprise. The incidental result would 
have been that the adventurers’ conceptions of the procedure 
which would actually be involved in the completion of their 
effort would have been revolutionized before they had covered 
the first tenth of the distance. Several reconstructions of their 
conceptions of adequate procedure would have followed before 
they were within sight of their goal. They would have been 
compelled to extemporize a technique of locomotion adaptable to 
all the topographical variations, from meadow brooks to the 
Mississippi, from seaboard forests to swamp and prairie and desert 
and mountain. They would have been forced to devise a technique 
of provisioning, adaptable to the parts of the journey in which they 
could live from hand to mouth off the country, and to those parts 
of the journey in which calculation would have to be made for 
supplies to last, under different climatic conditions, through months 
of scarcity. They would have been obliged to devise a diplomacy 
of intercourse with different types of savages, a diplomacy convin- 
cing enough to insure themselves against all the antecedent proba- 
bilities of extermination. Suppose all this were accomplished. 
What would be the probable degree of resemblance between the 
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final account of the actual modus operandi of the trek from Atlantic 
to Pacific, and the visions of what the journey would be like which 
occupied the minds of the colonists before they left Plymouth ? 

No exact parallel can be drawn between this imaginary experi- 
ence and the features of evolving social science, but in principle 
the analogy is perfect. If we use the term “science” in the sense 
of “approximately complete knowledge,’’ not merely in the sense 
of an orderly arrangement of such makings of knowledge as a 
certain limited procedure may gather, then science is predetermined 
by the relations of cause and effect which operate in the reaches 
of reality in question, not by any definition of scope or method 
which can be arrived at before those reaches of reality have been 
explored. For example, whether the “history” of Herodotus or 
Thucydides is to be classed rather as good reading, from the stand- 
point of literary critics, or as science, from the standpoint of the 
modern methodologist, depends upon the degree in which the books 
respectively have reflected all the different kinds and ratios of 
cause and effect, as interpreted by all the pertinent rules of evidence, 
involved in the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars. History, as 
science, is not merely that reflection of a portion of the past which 
has been cast upon the mind of a given writer by the particular 
mirrors which happened to be at his disposal. History as science 
is reconstruction of past units of experience by use of all the mirrors 
which reflect any important factors in the given experience, and by 
correction of all the reflections, and refractions and optical illusions 
by all auxiliary means at command. In other words, and more 
literally, history as science is necessarily, in the first place, incessant 
improvisation of increased accuracy and comprehensiveness in the 
discovery of evidence, and of increased objectivity in the organiza- 
tion of discoveries reached by the improved methods, especially 
by correlating historical results with the findings of other techniques. 

The like, on the side of method, is the case with each division of 
social science and with social science as a whole. Speaking now 
particularly of sociology, it is a humiliating fact that, until now, as 
a rule, all the sociologists have blandly disregarded this fore- 
ordination of nature. In recent years there have been notable 
exceptions to the rule; but in general the sociologists have dupli- 
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cated the age-old folly of defining their science before they had been 
taught what their procedure must be by hard experience with their 
phenomena. 

Each of us who has tried to promote development of sociology 
has had his own doctrine of what sociology will turn out to be 
when it is developed, and each of us has tried to give that doctrine 
a share in the elaboration of sociology out of proportion to the share 
which belongs to docile search into the facts. Gradualiy, however, 
reality is prevailing over preconception. In effect, each man’s 
doctrine as to what sociology is has turned out to be a hypothesis 
as to what sociology may be. Each has attempted to vindicate 
his hypothesis by using the apparatus which it gave into his 
hand. The aggregate result has been, first, negatively, demon- 
stration of the futility of an enormous scrap-heap of sociological 
preconceptions. ‘Then positively the result has been, first, accumu- 
lation of an enormous body of insights into actual types of recur- 
rences in human experience; second, visualization of all these 
recurrences under the aspect of group formations; third, develop- 
ment of a capable but constantly differentiating apparatus of 
categories for further interpretation of group processes. 

The most notable exception to the rule of becoming was Lester 
F. Ward. Perhaps never in the history of thought has a man in 
middle life launched a rounded and complete system of doctrine, 
and lived to be a leader of a company of younger men glad to make 
that system their point of departure, and for years produced 
monographs and books in elaboration of his doctrine which all the 
younger men were bound to study, yet with no more modification 
of the original structure of his doctrine than Ward ever made in 
the system proclaimed in his first book. The consequence has been 
that Ward’s work occupies in general sociology very much the 
place of the Tower among the institutions of London. Dynamic 
Sociology was such a massive work that it cast a spell over a small 
group, and then recruits to their ranks, and it held them in an 
attitude of awe for years, even while some of them were forging 

* Cf. “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XXI (1916), 749 ff. 
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ahead in paths that carried them beyond its control. Yet in prin- 
ciple Dynamic Sociology had better chance for permanent influence 
the day it appeared than ever after. It was as though a duplicate 
of the Tower of London had been created in Philadelphia on July 4, 
1776. Dynamic Sociology affected the few who valued it most 
highly, and the present writer was of the number, as a pillar of 
fire. But the currents of the world’s thought were already moving 
so fast that its leadership was bound presently to be overtaken and 
passed. 

It is impossible to assign a date for this readjustment of socio- 
logical values. The present writer had not formed the judgment just 
expressed at the time of Ward’s death (1913), or at least he had 
not advanced it from his subconsciousness into verbal expression. 
He has no means of knowing how many of the American sociologists 
at that time were aware that the high spots of their thought-world 
were no longer identical with those of Ward’s. The fact was, 
however, that this colossus of generalization’ held a place of splendid 
uniqueness for decades. Other men, meanwhile, felt themselves 
obliged to begin at the bottom and to construct a sociology of their 
own, partly with the help of Ward, and partly in spite of him. 

With the exception of Ward, the story of the earlier sociologists 
in the United States may be told most objectively in this way: 
Taking the date 1890 for convenience, there were a considerable 
number of social scientists—historians, economists, etc.—who, 
with little or no knowledge of one another, were moved by a common 
unrest about the unconvincing character of everything that had 
been done up to that time in the way of interpreting human life. 
These men felt that social science in its current forms was all 
shallow, and unsatisfying and misleading. They wanted to do 
something about it. In sober truth, they cannot be likened more 
tellingly than to the spoiled boy who was crying at the top of his 
voice, whose governess questioned, “What do you want?” He 
answered, “I don’t want nawthin’, I want ter want somethin’.”’ 


*I.e., Ward’s system of cosmic philosophy, with sociological corollaries, as set 
forth once for all in Dynamic Sociology, and the later books which were virtually not 
additions to but expositions of it. 
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Even Ward, who was more sure of himself than any other among 
the pioneers, does not begin by expressing himself directly about 
the problems of sociology. He speaks rather of the place which 
belongs to sociology in the company of other sciences. Thus he 
says: 

The subject of the classification of the sciences and of the natural order of 
phenomena will come up for a more special consideration in an early part of 
the work.‘ Its introduction here is for the purpose of calling attention to the 
position and to the importance of sociology in such a system. Whatever may 
be the difficulty in fixing the position of any other science, that of sociology, 
as Comte clearly showed, must occupy the last place in the series. Its highly 
special character, its great complexity and, above all, the dependence which a 
careful study of it shows it to have upon all the rest, all point unmistakably 
to the end of the chain as its only natural position. Not only does it depend 
more or less upon all other sciences but i/ cannot be shown that any other science 
is in the least dependeni upon it. This last fact is even more decisive than the 
others as to its true character and place. Its logical position at the end of the 
series is further shown by the manner in which it comprehends all other sciences. 
It is, as it were, all sciences combined, embracing all that they embrace, together 
with a large differentia.* 


In detachment from one another, as a rule, the majority of these 
innovating men were already, in various ways, vexing their souls 
with some form of the question: Just what is it that I want? 
It is probably already too late to reconstruct the precise course by 
which this question began to be articulate and to reach the ears 
of others than those who uttered it. An incident in the writer’s 
recollection will give an idea of how attenuated the process of evolv- 
ing a sociological group was at first. It was at a meeting of the 
American Economic Association. Someone had the enterprise to 
suggest that those who were interested in sociology should gather 
for an informal talk. The picture that remains in the writer’s mind 
indicates that more than twenty responded. We were seated in a 
circle within a private dining-room of a hotel. The general impres- 
sion that we were feeling each other out, and hoping to get some 
suggestion that would be a credible pointer for our pent-up 
impulses against conformity to traditional social science, is all 
that remains in our memory about the session except this episode: 


* I, 97, 187, and chaps. iii-vii. 2 Op. cit., I, p. 9. 
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The only individual in the company who lingers in deponent’s 
recollection as having spoken was the president of a theological 
seminary in New England. He had been quite free in utterance. 
Presently he asserted: “‘What we need as a starter for sociology 
is a radical reconstruction of the classification of the sciences.” 
Lester F. Ward was sitting directly opposite the writer. He 
vigorously nodded assent and bent forward with a look of eager 
interest in what might follow. Someone prompted: “Dr. ——, 
what would be your idea of the way to reclassify the sciences ?” 
Dr. —— hesitated, but after a little urging, in which Ward joined, 
he continued: ‘Well, I suppose: few of you will agree with me, 
but in my judgment there never will be any reliable sociology 
until it has its place in a system of sciences founded on theology.” 
Ward threw himself back in his chair with a gasp that was almost 
a groan, and a legible look of disgust and despair. The effect on 
the rest of the company was probably identical in all but degree. 
So far as our information goes this was the last appearance of that 
particular Doctor of Divinity as a constructor of sociology. Nor 
have we any evidence of any positive outcome from that first 
meeting of American sociologists. 

Unsatisfied bewilderment was the original state of the American 
sociologists, if they may be referred to as a group before they 
arrived at visibility or self-consciousness as a group. Thus when 
the present writer published his syllabus, Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology, in 1890, his Thesis I read: 

Sociology is the science which has for its subject-matter the phenomena of 
human society, viz., the varieties of groups in which individuals are associated, 
with the organization, relations, functions and tendencies of these various associa- 


tions. 
In other words, Sociology is the science which combines and correlates all 


the special social sciences.* 


It would require a high voltage of imagination to invent a 
more cheerful non sequitur unafraid. The first sentence contains 
an explicit premonition of the conclusion about the group center 
of attention toward which the sociologists converged during the 
following thirty years. The second sentence affirms a judgment 


* Schiiffle, Bau und Leben, I, 17, also IV, 480. 
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which the sociologists have meanwhile become more and more 
inclined to disclaim, which at best is not involved in the first. 

On the other hand, Professor Giddings from the first maintained 
that sociology is the fundamental social science, thus, apparently, 
contradicting Ward’s formula. (The qualifier social, however, 
furnished ground for arrest of judgment as to the measure of 
disagreement.) In Principles of Sociology,* Giddings says: 

While sociology in the broadest sense of the word is the comprehensive 
scheme of society, coextensive with the entire field of the special social sciences, 
in a narrower sense, and for purposes of university study, and of general 
exposition, it may be defined as the science of social elements and first principles. 
. . . . Moreover, sociology is the inclusive and co-ordinating, only as it is the 
fundamental social science. So far from being merely the sum of the social 
sciences, it is rather their common base. 

From our present outlook it is easy to see that each of these 
formulations was an expression of the author’s wish and longing 
and ideal rather than of anything that had been or could be realized. 
Moreover, and indicative of the unsettled state of mind as to precise 
problems and programs, while stoutly maintaining such incongruous 
views, these innovators actually at the same time gave asylum to 
the opinions which they fought, as though they might somehow be 
harmonized. 

In spite of the jumble of unreconciled ideas, of which the 
foregoing are samples, the innovators were doggedly one in the 
Hamlet attitude: 


The time is out of joint:—O, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


They were trying to present Hamlet, however, as an optimist, by 
amending so that ‘‘cursed spite” should read blessed grace. 

Future sociologists will gain a clear perspective of their place 
in general social science in the degree in which they adjust them- 
selves to the facts about the visible beginnings of sociology. They 
must realize that the early innovators had virtually only two 
working principles in common—indeed, we might better say not yet 
working principles—one negative. viz., Current methods of explaining 
human affairs have failed to give us all that is knowable about human 


* 1896, pp. 33 ff. 
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affairs; the other positive, but still merely formal, viz., Methods 
may be devised for learning more about human affairs, and we are 
going to try to devise them. Reduced to their substantial content, 
all the professions and programs of the sociologists, from the 
earliest to the present, have amounted chiefly to workshop bulletins 
that the devising of more penetrating search processes was still going 
on. Whatever knowledge has been gained incidentally, and the mass 
of it has been great, is still inferior in significance to what has been 
learned about ways of approach to the reality of human experience 
in order to compel it to reveal the most of itself. It was necessary 
even for the sociologists to stay a long time in the purgatory of 
obscuration before they assimilated the primary lesson that, if 
human reality is in any sense a simple addition of the fortunes of 
individuals, that sense is qualified by the further fact that human 
reality is also incessant actions and reactions of groups. In pursuit 
of the facts, and the consequences of the facts, under this latter 
aspect of reality, sociology has now found its distinctive vocation. 
Indeed it may be said that sociology has become the first attempt to 
organize a technique for scientific interpretation of human experience 
upon the basis of the group hypothesis in contrast with the individual 
hy pothesis. 

From the present standpoint, then, the case for sociology may 
be stated in this way: There are manifestations of energy which 
have their impulse at one end and their impact at the other in 
people. These manifestations make up a cosmos of interpersonal 
relations. It extends over and through all the time and space 
which ever have been and ever will be occupied by human beings. 
Wherever two or more human beings are together givings and 
takings of influences occur between them. The involutions of 
these reciprocities of influence are the processes of the interpersonal 
cosmos. In and through these interchanges human facts have their 
most credible values. The realm of these relations is just as real 
as the physical cosmos. In its aspect as a correlation of processes 
of personal influence, it challenges investigation just as literally as 
the movements of the heavenly bodies provoke astronomers’ 
inquiries. There can be no such thing as social science worthy of 
the name until interpretation of human affairs includes and assimi- 
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lates, among other things, the completest possible investigation of 
this interpersonal cosmos. Incidental to the required investigation, 
an account of all discoverable modes of interpersonal influence is 
demanded, with formulation of the involved relations of cause and 
effect. 

The sociologists began to grow articulate in attempting to 
express their feeble grasp of these facts in terms of “society.” 
Our latest conceptions of the outstanding facts and problems voice 
themselves in terms of “ group processes.” 


By way of summary, we compress into a few paragraphs an 
appreciation of the American sociological movement as a whole. 

The true story of the American sociological movement would be 
a treatment of the theme: Up from Amateurism. ‘The early sociol- 
ogists were grimly in earnest in their ambition to do something 
about “Society.” As it looks from our present standpoint, they 
were pathetically uncertain as to what or how. The whole inter- 
mediate period has been occupied mostly indirectly and uncon- 
sciously in answer to the questions: What? and How? At the 
same time the bulk of the American sociologists’ activities has been 
given to study of social phenomena with various degrees of detach- 
ment from these fundamental questions: What? and How? 
These promiscuous labors have, however, preserved the common 
trait of desire to improve “Society,” either in whole or in part, 
along with the negative trait of not wanting to do their work in the 
manner in which historians and economists and political scientists 
had done theirs. The result has been enormous accumulation, 
both edifying and confusing, of observations within the range of 
societary phenomena, and a considerable volume of practical 
conclusions the different areas of “social work.” More 
significant than al these results, from the methodologists’ stand- 
point, has, been gradual discovery of a criterion by which to dis- 
tinguisl, betw: nen amateurish and scientific procedure in sociological 
pursuits. ‘That criterion had been semi-consciously employed 
long before it vias ‘formally defined. It did not arrive at the rank 
of a demonstrated methodological principle until Bodenhafer 
showed that it had actually become the distinctive mark of socio- 
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logical procedure.* The demonstration was not an operation of 
logic, but an exhibit of gravitation in practice. In a word, the 
sociologists had found their distinctive function in the discovery 
of categories of group structure, and group processes and group 
behaviors, and in applying those categories to interpretation and 
control of human situations. 

Our aim at this point is not to magnify sociology, not to assert 
for it any specific ratio of importance among the social science 
techniques, but simply to bring its distinguishing features as a 
technique into clear light. 

In brief, a sociologist, properly speaking, is a man whose pro- 
fessional procedure consists in discovery or analysis of categories of 
human group composition or reaction or behavior, or in use of such 
categories as means of interpreting or controlling group situations. 

This definition is by no means acceptable to the majority of 
sociologists. It seems to many of them unduly to restrict their 
range of operations. On the contrary, it merely defines the range 
of operations within which one functions as a sociological specialist. 
No ban of law or caste bars the sociologist from functioning in 
any other portion of the field of social science for which he is 
equipped. In order to function with the peculiar competence of a 
sociologist, however, one must be an expert in the interpretation of 
group phenomena as such. Unless one is at the same time an 
expert in the use of some other social science technique, his contri- 
bution, as a scientific specialist, to solution of problems of social 
theory or practice will be limited by his ability to make analysis 
of group phenomena throw light upon subjects under investigation. 

In other words, a man may be greatly interested in some phase 
of human fortunes, he may be exceptionally learned about certain 
aspects of human conditions, he may be notably subtle in certain 
types of reflection about human affairs. In spite of these facts, he 
may have no more nor other claim to the designation “sociologist” 
than he has to the title “historian” or “economist” or “philoso- 
pher” or ‘‘psychologist.” He may be simply a rationalizer at 
large, with no claim to recognition as an intensive worker in any 
scientific specialty. 

* American Journal of Sociology, XXVI (1920-21), 273, 425, 588, 716. 
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This discrimination is not a mere matter of vindicating words. 
It is a necessary means of distinguishing functions, and of discover- 
ing degrees of scientific competence. A man might have read 
hundreds of historical books, and be able glibly to cite in human 
annals more or less distinct analogues for any social situation, past 
or present; yet he might have no scientific equipment as a historian. 
A man might have insistent opinions and large stocks of miscel- 
laneous information about every current question of national 
economic policy, yet without the primary qualifications or outfit 
of an economist. So a man may be an eminently useful citizen, 
an important public functionary, and an author of useful books 
about social facts, yet conspicuously not a sociologist. The late 
Carroll D. Wright, with his misnomered volume Practical Sociology, 
is an instructive example. In short, a humiliating proportion of 
the so-called ‘‘sociology”’ of the last thirty years in America, both 
inside and outside of the goodly fellowship of scholars who were 
self-disciplining themselves and one another into the character of 
scientific specialists, has been simply old-fashioned opinionativeness 
under a new-fangled name. This confession is in the nature of a 
purgatorial experience in qualifying for salvation. 

In other words, a scientific specialist is constituted not princi- 
pally by the subject-matter of his interest but by the peculiarity 
of his procedure. The Dunes, at the southern end of Lake 
Michigan, are an object of various intensities of interest to the 
casual picnicker, to the believer in park preserves, to the man with 
the hoe, to the florist, to the geologist, to the physicist, to the chemist, 
to the botanist, etc. This fact does not authorize picnicker, park 
enthusiast, man with the hoe, or florist to figure as geologist, 
physicist, chemist, or botanist. No more does it authorize geolo- 
gist, physicist, chemist, or botanist to claim authority as one of the 
other types of specialists. The climb of a few up to the genuine 
rank of scientific specialists has been through mazes of obscurity, 
not only in the public mind, but to a certain extent in their own 
minds, about this relationship. Schoolgirls visiting a workhouse 
or a criminal court, or their mothers in club meeting assembled 
discussing the pros and cons of birth control, are reported in the 
newspapers, and perhaps rated by themselves as “sociologists”’; 
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and, what is more, genuine sociologists have had no accepted 
standards by which to draw the line between real and spurious 
sociology. Thanks to a more mature sense of reality, rather than 
to authorized definition, we do not, except facetiously, refer to the 
hot-stove group of neighbors at the general store, when the talk 
turns to grumblings about the tax-rate, as “economists.” 

The time will come for relentless weeding out of our literature 
masses of confusing material consisting of opinions about phases 
of human experience, to be sure, but not for that reason entitled 
to consideration as sociology or any other social science. The dis- 
courses of an ancient Church Father or of a modern free lover on the 
morality of sex relations may, as social phenomena, be equally 
subject-matter for sociology, but probably neither of them can prop- 
erly be included in the category “‘sociology.”’ Sociology, like any 
other procedure which is entitled to the rank of science, is the appli- 
cation of a distinctive method to a designated type of problem. 

Criticism, like death, loves a shining mark. We are not at a 
loss for an illustration to make our observations concrete. Let us 
consider the article “Sociology”’ by Benjamin Kidd in the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. What is the matter with 
it? First and foremost, it is the deliverance of a man who may 
have called himself, and may have been called by others, a sociol- 
ogist, but who shows to members of the craft no authentic evidence 
of qualification for membership in their guild. It is imposing 
sententiousness without the saving grace of sociology. It is simply 
a specimen of what Professor Robinson calls “rationalizing.” 
Mr. Kidd’s opinions are worth whatever they are worth, but if 
they were immigrants landing at Ellis Island they would be returned 
to the port of departure for lack of identification. A concatenated 
scheme of opinions about things in general is not sociology. It is 
just what it is, and we are under no obligations to make out its place 
in the scheme of human knowledge, beyond entering our protest 
against confounding it with sociology. 

On the other hand, the sociologists cannot too soon abandon the 
notion with which they set out, that they have, or are on the way 
to discover, a unique and complete interpretation of human experi- 
ence. At best, sociologists have found a clue by means of which 
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social science as a whole closes in on the facts and meanings of 
human experience somewhat more adequately than our knowledge 
could extend without this addition to research equipment. That 
is all, and that is enough. 

Enough for beginnings, not for endings. Our descriptions have 
merely located the point at which sociology, after wide perturba- 
tions, found its center of equilibrium. It would be neither perti- 
nent nor possible to calculate the content of its future operations. 
We may draw the moral, however, that not sociologists alone, but 
social scientists in general, will be squanderers of the lessons of 
experience, unless they habitually allow to criticism of their meth- 
odology, and to calculated co-operation between all of their tech- 
niques, a more constant and decisive réle in their procedure than 
has been their rule in the past. 


| 
. 


A DURKHEIM REVIVAL 


A letter from Professor Frank H. Hankins, of Smith College, 
contains the following: 

“Have just had a letter from my friend, Marcel Mauss, Durk- 
heim’s son-in-law, with whom I became intimately acquainted 
while abroad several years ago, saying that the publication of 
L’Année Sociologique is to be renewed next February. For the 
purpose of this venture there has been organized L’ Institut Frangais 
de Sociologie. I am inclosing herewith a list of the members of the 
Institute, together with their official positions. I am sure all 
American social scientists, and particularly sociologists, will warmly 
welcome this publication. In times past it was absolutely indis- 
pensable for the American scholar who wished to keep in touch 
with the current output of European scholars in the fields of his 
sociological interests. This time it is to be published yearly. In 
addition, Professor Mauss states that the Collection des Travaux 
de l’ Année will also begin to reappear with greater frequency. 
There is soon to be brought out Durkheim’s Education Morale and 
Halbwach’s Conditions Socioiogiques de la Mémoire. 

“Naturally this group is anxious to secure every possible aid 
from every interested American, and especially from the American 
Sociological Society, both as a body and as individual members, 
particularly through the supply of books and reprints, university 
publications, and so forth. Will you not see that this information 
is presented in a forthcoming number of the American Journal of 


Sociology ?” 
INCLOSURE 


Liste des Membres de |’Institut Frangais de Sociologie: M. Ausrn, 
Inspecteur Général de I’Instruction Publique, Ministére de ]’Instruction 
Publique; C. Boucr£, Professeur 4 la Sorbonne; G. Bourcrn, Archiviste 
aux Archives Nationales; H. Bourcin, Agrégé de l'Université; 
V. BranrorD, Directeur de la Sociological Review; S. CzARNOWSKI, 
Warsaw; G. Davy, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de Dijon; C.pE FELIce, 
Professeur a la Faculté de Théologie de Montauban; A. DEMANGEON, Pro- 
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fesseur 4 la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger; P. FACONNET, Chargé de 
Cours 4 la Sorbonne; M. Gernet, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres 
d’Alger; M. Granet, Directeur d’Etudes a |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes; 
M. Harswacus, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg; 
L. Hourtico, Inspecteur d’Académie, Commissarist Général, Strasbourg; 
H. Husert, Directeur d’Etudes |’Ecole des HautesEtudes; P. Huvetin, 
Professeur 4 la Faculté de Droit de Lyon; P. JEANMAIRE, Chargé 
de Cours 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Lille; P. Lapre, Directeur Général 
de |’Enseignement Primaire, Ministére de |’Instruction Publique; R. 
Lenorr, Agrégé de |’Université; E. Levy, Professeur 4 la Faculté de 
Droit de Lyon; H. Ltvy-Brunt, Professeur 4 la Faculté de Droit de 
Lille; L. L£vy-Brunt, Membre de I’Institut, Professeur 4 la Sorbonne; 
Ci. E. Marrre, Directeur Honoraire de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient; J. Marx, Archiviste Paléographe; R. MAunter, Professeur a 
la Faculté de Droit d’Alger; M. Mauss, Directeur d’Etudes 4 |’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes; A. Merttet, Membre de I’Institut, Professeur au 
Collége de France; D. Paronpt, Inspecteur Général de |’Enseignement 
Secondaire, Ministére de ]’Instruction Publique; G. Ray, Agrégé de 
l'Université; L. Rousse, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Stras- 
bourg; F. Smmmanp, Professeur au Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 


PROGRAM OF THE NINETEENTH MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


President Charles A. Ellwood announces the following prelimi- 
nary program of the nineteenth annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society to be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 29-31. The central topic for the meeting is 
“The Trend of Our Civilization.” 

Meeting in Chicago at the same time are the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical Association, the American 
Farm Economic Association, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, the Association of Training Schools for Social Work, 
and the National Community Center Association. Information in 
regard to the programs of these associations may be secured by 
writing to their secretaries: Ray B. Westerfield, American Economic 
Association, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut; Robert E. 
Chaddock, American Statistical Association, Columbia University, 
New York City; John B. Andrews, American Association for Labor 
Legislation, 131 E. 23d Street, New York City; Virginia P. Robin- 
son, Association of Training Schools for Social Work, 339 S. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia; LeRoy E. Bowman, National Community 
Center Association, Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Monpay, DECEMBER 29 
9:00 A.M. Registration 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of sections of the Society. 


Section on Social Research. In charge of W. F. Ogburn, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Ten-minute reports on research projects. 
“The Contributions of the Income Taxpayers of Dane County, Wisconsin, 
to Charity, Religion, and Education.” John L. Gillin, University of 
Wisconsin. 
“Familial Differential Fecundity.” Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College. 
“Relative Rate of Change in Custom and Belief of Modern Jews.” 
Jessie Ravitch, University of Minnesota. 
“Personality Studies from Life History Documents.” E. T. Krueger, 
Vanderbilt University. 
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“Historical Textbooks and International Differences.” Donald R. 
Taft, Wells College. 
“Some Researches in Rural Group Analysis.” John H. Kolb, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
“Commodity Distribution in Rural Communities.” C. R. Hoffer, 
University of Minnesota. 
“A Measure of Rural Migration and other Sources of Urban Increase.” 
J. M. Gillette, University of North Dakota. 
“Some Tendencies and Aspects of the Race Problem, 1912-24.’ Monroe 
N. Work, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 
“Standard of Living and Population Pressure in China.” C. I. Dittmer, 
University of Wisconsin. 
“Causes and Consequences of Absenteeism in Industry.” Harry 
Wembridge, Joseph and Feiss Company. 
““A Dependency Index for Minneapolis.” F. Stuart Chapin, University 
of Minnesota. 
Section on Educational Sociology. In charge of W. R. Smith, University 
of Kansas. 
Section on Sociology of Religion. In charge of Herbert N. Shenton, 
Columbia University. 
Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri, presiding. 
The raison @’étre of this meeting, Charles A. Ellwood. 
“Sociology of Religion.” Herbert N. Shenton, Columbia University. 
“Practical Application of Sociology to Current Religious Problems.” 
Justin W. Nixon, Rochester, New York. 
“Possibilities and Limitations of a Section on Religious Sociology.” 
Warren H. Wilson, Department Church and Country Life, Presbyterian 
Board Home Missions. 
Discussion. Leading to action determining the future of the section. 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences: 
Section on Rural Sociology and American Farm Economic Association. 
“Rural Income and Standard of Living.” In charge of C. J. Galpin, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C. 
For the economists, M. L. Wilson, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D.C. For the sociologists, Dwight Sanderson, Cornell 
University. Discussion, Hildegarde Kneeland, Bureau of Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D.C. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. In charge of Elisworth 
Faris, University of Chicago. 
“Psychology and Culture.” A. A. Goldenweiser, New School for Social 
Research. 
“Cultural Trends and Technique.” Robert E. Park, University of 
Chicago. 
“The Subjective Aspect of Culture.” Ellsworth Faris. 
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5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


8:00 P.M. Joint Session with the American Economic Association and with the 
American Statistical Association. Presidents’ addresses: 
Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri, American Sociological Society. 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University, American Economic Association. 
Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, American Statisti- 
cal Association. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 A.M. Business meeting for the reports of committees. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Statistical Sociology. In charge of Walter F. 
Willcox, Cornell University. 
“The Vital Statistics of American Immigrant Stocks Compared with 
Those of the Same Stocks in the Mother Country.” Niles Carpenter, 
University of Buffalo. 
“The Need for Improved Child Welfare Statistics.” R. M. Woodbury, 
Institute of Economics, Washington, D.C. 
“The Development of American Family Statistics in Fifty Years.” 
Walter F. Willcox. 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences: 
Section on Rural Sociology. “Next Steps in Rural Social Research.” 
A. “Emphasis Regarding ‘Knowing Your Own State’ and ‘Making a 
Special Contribution.’’’ Statement: J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 
Outline: S. H. Hobbs, Jr., University of North Carolina. 
B. “Special Needs for a Social Psychological Emphasis.” L. L. Bernard, 
University of Minnesota. 
Discussion. Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State College; C. E. Lively, 
Ohio State University. 
Section on the Teaching of Social Sciences in the Public Schools. In 
charge of Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section on International Relations. In charge of Herbert 
A. Miller, Ohio State University. 
Report of the Committee on International Relations and Co-operation. 
Herbert A. Miller, chairman. 
“Surveying the Press.”” Walter Williams, University of Missouri. 
Discussion. Robert E. Park, University of Chicago. 
“The International Activities of the Soviet Government.” Pitirim Sorokin, 
University of Minnesota. 
Discussion. Jerome Davis, Yale University. 
“The Sociological Factor in the Interpretation of International Relations 
with Specific Illustrations from Southeastern Europe and the Near East.” 
Earle E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati. 
Discussion. Herbert A. Miller. 
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2:45-5:00 P.M. Section on Rural Sociology. In charge of John H. Kolb, 
University of Wisconsin. 
“Significant Factors in Rural Population Affecting Our Civilization.” 
“Farm Population.” John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota. 
“Village Population.” Luther Fry, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York City. 
“Rural Demography.” Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation, 
Miami University. 
Discussion. W. L. Bailey, Northwestern University. 

6:30 p.M. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. In honor of 
Albion W. Small and Franklin H. Giddings. Speakers: George E. Vin- 
cent and James P. Lichtenberger. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Biological Factors. In charge of Frank H. 
Hankins, Smith College. 
“Race Crossing in the Light of Modern Genetics.” L. C. Dunn, Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Discussion. Frank H. Hankins. 
“Human Hybrids as Illustrated by the Mulatto.” E. B. Reuter, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
Discussion. Kimball Young, University of Oregon. 
“An Anthropological View of Race Mixture.” Ralph Linton, Field 
Museum, Chicago. 
“On a Method for the Study of the Phenomenon of Nationalism.” Max S. 
Handman, University of Texas. 


Local Committee—Scott E. W. Bedford, chairman, Edith Abbott, Thomas D. 
Elict, Ellsworth Faris, Frederic Siedenburg, Arthur J. Todd. 

Reduced rates-—Reduced railroad rates of one and one-half the regular adult 
tariff for the round trip have been granted. Full announcement of conditions under 
which the reduced rate may be secured by members of the Society and dependent 
members of their families will be made in the programs mailed to the members of the 
Society, November 20. 

Headquarters —The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Auditorium 
Hotel, 430 S. Michigan Boulevard. The rates are as follows: rooms without bath for 
one occupant, $2.50 and $3.00, for two occupants, $4.00 and $5.00 per day; rooms 
with private bath, for one occupant, $4.00 and $6.00, for two occupants, $6.00 (double 
bed) and $8.00 (single beds) per day. 

All meetings, except the business sessions, are open to the public, and unless 
otherwise indicated, are held on the ninth floor, the Auditorium Hotel. 
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NATIONAL COMMUNITY CENTER ASSOCIATION 
Monpbay, DECEMBER 29 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Practical Programs of Community Organization. 
“Why Chicago School Centers Fail and Succeed.” Report on the Survey 
of Sixty Centers of the Chicago Joint Committee on School Affairs. E. L. 
Burchard, Educational Publicity Expert, Chicago. 
Discussion. Mrs. Henry W. Cheney, Woodlawn Community Center, 
Chicago; Azile B. Reynolds, Armstrong School Center, Chicago; William 
L. Smyser, Norwood Park Center, Chicago. 
“Whiting Memorial Community House.” R. J. Smoyer, Community 
Service, Whiting, Ind. 
“Democracy in the Settlements.” William E. McLennan, Buffalo, N.Y. 
“Community Organization in Park Centers.” V.K. Brown, South Park 
Commissioner, Chicago. 
Discussion. John Richards. 

6:00 P.M. Dinner Meeting, Hull House. 
“A Report on Community Organization of the United States for Better 
Films.” E. M. Barrows and Wilbur Barrett. 
Report on a Study of Community Centers in Public Schools through the 
Board of Education. Mrs. Eleanor T. Glueck. 
“Community Politics.” Harriet Vittum, Northwestern University Settle- 
ment, Chicago. 
Motion Picture Showing Community Organization Activities. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Studies in Community Organization. 

“The Buffalo Study of Community Organization.” Eugene T. Lies, 
Community Service, Inc. 

“Human Resources for Community Welfare.” Carl W. Strow, Knox 
College. 

“The Chain Store as an Index to Community Organization.” E. H. 
Shideler, Franklin College. 

“Community Implications of Parent-Teachers Associations in the United 
States.” Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, National Conference of Mothers and 
Parent Teachers Association. 

“Community Aspects of Red Cross Work.” J. B. Gwyn, Southwestern 
Division, American Red Cross. 

12730 P.M. Luncheon Conference. City Club, 315 Plymouth Court. 
“Community Aspects of Settlement Work.” Albert J. Kennedy, National 
Federation of Settlements. 

“Community Organization through College Extension Departments.” 
W. S. Bittner, Indiana University. 
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“Present Status of University Extension in America.” Joseph W. 
Scroggs, University of Oklahoma. , 
“A Study of Rural Community Halls.” Ralph A. Fenton, Cornell 
University. 

3:00 P.M. Trip to Community Centers in Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


2:00-4:00 P.M. The Theory of Community Organization. 
“Methods of Determining the Comparative Efficiency of Racial Communi- 
ties.” Robert E. Park, University of Chicago. 

x “The Church and the Community.” Von Ogden Vogt, Oak Park, 

Illinois. 
“Comparative Studies of New York City Communities.” LeRoy E. 
Bowman, Columbia University, and Mary Johnston, New York Com- 
munity Committee. 
“Chicago Community Studies.” E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 
“Rehabilitation of the Local Community.” Clarence A. Perry, Russell 
Sage Foundation. 
Discussion. E. C. Lindeman. 

4:00 P.M. Trip to Whiting Memorial Community House. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of ‘News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society—The request for reports on research 
work in progress by members of the Society has brought more than one 
hundred replies to the president and the chairman of the Committee on 
Research, Professor W. F. Ogburn, of Columbia University. As the 
Section on Research of the Annual Meeting of the Society will give time 
for only about ten reports on research work in progress, the committee 
finds itself somewhat embarrassed in making out a program. The com- 
mittee will endeavor to select those lines of research for report which 
promise to be of most value for the development of sociology, and asks 
those members who have been kind enough to report on their research 
work to be indulgent in their judgment of the work of the committee. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion.—President Charles A. Ellwood 
of the American Sociological Society announces the organization of a 
section of the Society on the sociology of religion. It will hold its first 
session Monday morning, December 29, in connection with the meetings 
of other sections of the American Sociological Society. The papers 
presented at this meeting will center upon the purpose, scope, and 
objectives of the new section. The members of the committee on the 
organization of this section are: Herbert N. Shenton, Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman; F. Ernest Johnson, Federal Council of Churches; Samuel 
Z. Batten. 

American Association of Social Workers.—A meeting of the National 
Council of the American Association of Social Workers will be held in 
Chicago December 28, 1924, just before the meeting of the American 
Sociological Society and the other social science associations. The 
National Council is composed of over seventy members representing 
different fields of social work in all sections of the United States. The 
executive secretary of the Association is Philip Klein, 130 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 

Alpha Pi Zeta Advisory Meeting.—At the suggestion of President 
Charles A. Ellwood, of the American Sociological Society, and also presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri chapter of Alpha Pi Zeta, an informal 
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meeting of accredited representatives of chapters of the fraternity was 
held at the University of Chicago July 19, 1924, to consider the formation 
of a national organization of the chapters. Chapters were represented 
as follows: Northwestern University, S. G. Martin (president of his chap- 
ter) and C. L. Grose; University of Missouri, Robert J. Kerner; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, L. L. Bernard. Professors Faris and White, 
representing a committee on organization for the social sciences of the 
University of Chicago, and Professor Albion W. Small, of the American 
Journal of Sociology, participated informally. Professor Kerner was 
elected chairman of the meeting and Professor Bernard secretary. 
Letters were read from Professor David Y. Thomas, of the University 
of Arkansas, and Professor C. Perry Patterson, of the University of 
Texas, representing a group of five honor societies designed primarily 
for undergraduate students, proposing meetings in September when the 
Institute for Political Research should meet. General discussion then 
arose as to whether the Alpha Pi Zeta societies should seek affiliation 
with the southwestern societies and it was decided that this could not be 
determined until after the proposed September meetings. The question 
was also raised as to whether the purpose of the societies should be merely 
honorary as in the case of Phi Beta Kappa or whether the societies should 
also attempt to stimulate interest and research and encourage scholar- 
ship through discussion of common problems in the local societies. It 
was pointed out that the policies of societies had hitherto been in keeping 
with the latter plan. The following resolutions were formally adopted 
after discussion: 

1. A national organization should be adopted. 

2. Alpha Pi Zeta is a very fitting name for the organization. 

3. This organization shall have the character of an honorary society. 

4. It shall encourage investigation and scholarship in the field of the social 
sciences. 

5. The local societies should exercise a large degree of autonomy as to 
methods of work and details of organization. 

6. Until the question of uniform membership is decided by national action 
of the society, the matter of the determination of full, associate, honorary, and 
permanent membership shall be left to the chapters according to their separate 


problems and situations. 

The action of this informal conference was intended merely as advis- 
ory to the official committee on national organization appointed at and 
following the December, 1923, meetings of the social] science associations. 

The American Country Life Association—The Seventh National 
Country Life Conference will be held in Columbus, Ohio, November 
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7-11. Thecentral topic for papers and discussion is “ Religion in Country 
Life.” 

The official organ of the Association, The Country Life Bulletin, has 
been consolidated with Home Life. The Association announces in its 
September issue a competition for a new name for this publication. 

Institute for Social Research—The second annual meeting of the 
Institute for Social Research under the auspices of the Society for Social 
Research was held at the University of Chicago, August 18-27. The 
registration at the Institute was over ninety. Sessions at which research 
projects were presented for discussion were held on human ecology, 
personality (two sessions), anthropology, sociological use of literary 
materials, and social groups (two sessions). Four round tables were 
devoted to the organization and direction of research, the discussion of the 
interview, recent books in sociology and social psychology, and the use of 
maps in sociological research. 

International Migration Service——The international migration work 
originated by the Department for Work with Foreign-born Women of 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 
carried on in co-operation with other bureaus in foreign countries devel- 
oped by the World’s Committee of Y.W.C.A., is now to emerge into an 
independent organization. On October 1 the American Committee of 
the new International Migration Service organization opened offices at 
1 Madison Avenue and takes over the international case work carried by 
the Department for Work with Foreign-born Women, which resumed its 
former title of Department of Immigration and Foreign Communities 
under which it operated from 1911 to 1918. 

Boston University.—The School of Education announces a course of 
fifteen lectures on “Social Conditions of the Home: Family Adjustment,” 
by Professor Ernest R. Groves. 

University of Chicago.—The Origins of Sociology, by Professor Albion 
W. Small, is a fall publication of the University of Chicago Press. 

Professor Robert E. Park, who has been on leave of absence for nine 
months in his work as director of the Survey of Race Relations on the 
Pacific Coast under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Surveys, is again in residence. 

University of Cincinnati—The name of the department of social 
science of the university has been changed by the board of directors to 
the department of sociology. 

Professor James A. Quinn is on leave of absence during the current 
year, completing his graduate residence requirements at the University 
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of Chicago. The following persons have been added to the sociology 
faculty of the university: Instructors, W. W: Holland, A.M.; Eugenia 
Lea Remelin, A.M.; Lecturers, Edith Campbell, A.M.; and E. N. 
Clopper, Ph.D. 

Program of education for social work of the university which is 
being carried on under the auspices of this department has opened its 
second year of work. Forty-three students are enrolled, eight of whom 
are college graduates. 

Earle Edward Eubank has resumed his work at the university after 
an extended trip through the Balkans, Turkey, and Palestine. 

Goucher College-—Dr. Ivan McDougle, who for five years has been 
professor of economics and sociology at Sweet Briar College, Virginia, 
has accepted an appointment as associate professor of economics and 
sociology at Goucher College. Miss Elinor Pancoast and Miss Vera 
Friedland come as instructors to the social science department this year 
from graduate work at the universities of Chicago and Columbia, 
respectively. 

University of Illinois—J. B. Lippincott Company announce the 
publication of a volume entitled Criminology, by Dr. E. H. Sutherland. 
This is a new book in Lippincott’s sociological series, edited by Professor 
Edward Cary Hayes. 

University of Iowa.—Professor Maurice Rea Davie, Assistant Profes- 
sor of the Science of Society, of Yale University, offered courses during 
the first term of the summer session, supplementing the courses offered 
by Professors Reuter, Haynes, and Hart of the regular staff. The sum- 
mer courses in sociology enrolled about two hundred and fifty students. 

Mr. Reuter, who is chairman of the Sociology Division, has been 
promoted to the rank of full professor. The sociology staff for 1924-25 
has been increased to seven persons: Mr. C. J. Bittner, Mrs. Grace E. 
Chaffee, Miss Gail DeWolf, Mr. Clyde W. Hart, Mr. Frek E. Haynes, 
Mr. B. Reuter, and Mr. T. D. Yoder. 

University of Minnesota.—Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin, formerly chairman 
of the Department of Sociology at the University of Petrograd, and vice- 
president of the Russian Sociological Society, gave two graduate courses 
in sociology in the second term of the 1924 summer session at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Dr. Sorokin has been appointed for the academic 
year 1924-25 as part-time full professor of sociology at Minnesota. 

He will give the following courses in the winter and spring quarters: 
‘History of Social Theory,” “Contemporary Social Theory,” “Sociology 
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of Revolution,” “Rural Social Institutions,” and two graduate seminars, 
one in social theory and one in rural sociology. 

The following appointments have been made: C. C. Zimmerman as 
instructor in rural sociology; Mr. O. M. Mehus, Miss Dorothy P. Gary, 
and Miss Ruth R. Pearson as teaching fellows; Mr. Roscoe H. Larson and 
Miss Dorothy White as assistants. 

Henry Holt and Company announce the publication of /mstinct, 
a Study in Social Psychology, by Professor Luther L. Bernard. This 
volume represents the results of research begun in 1909 in a graduate 
seminar, but rounded out and completed through the grant of an Amherst 
Fellowship for the year 1920-21. 

University of Missouri.—Miss Bessie A. McClenahan has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in rural sociology. Miss McClenahan will 
have charge of the courses in community organization, social case 
work, and field work. Miss McClenahan was formerly assistant 
professor in the Missouri School of Social Economy at St. Louis and is the 
author of Organizing the Community, published by D. Appleton and 
Company. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood has been elected an honorary cor- 
responding member of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Sociologie, of which 
Professor Ferdinand Ténnies, of Kiel University, is president. 

The American Book Company has just published a new revised 
edition of Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 

University of North Carolina.—Dr. Jesse F. Steiner gave two courses 
during the second half of the University of Chicago summer session on 
Community Organization. Dr. E. C. Branson has returned from his year 
in the study of the country life of Denmark, France, and Germany. 
Wiley B. Sanders is on leave of absence during the year 1924-25 and will 
be at the University of Chicago where, along with his research and study , 
he will give two courses in the School of Social Service Administration. 
George Lawrence and Miss Katherine Jocher will give his courses on 
family case work at the University of North Carolina. Guy B. Johnson 
will come from Baylor University and join the staff of the School of Pub- 
lic Welfare, and will do special researches on race problems. 

Through a special co-operative grant the University of North Caro- 
lina has organized an institute for research in social science. For the 
first year nine research assistants are available. 

The School of Public Welfare in co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare is putting on a special Four-County Demonstra- 
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tion for the twofold purpose of evolving workable technique for social 
work in rural districts and for demonstrating the North Carolina plan 
of public welfare. 

The University of North Carolina Press will bring out in the early 
fall an outstanding volume by Professor Giddings under the title The 
Scientific Study of Human Society, in thirteen chapters. The press 
freely predicts that this will be one of Professor Giddings’ most popular 
and valuable contributions. The press is also bringing out in the early 
fall Professor Ross’s recent articles under the title Roads to Social Peace. 
The chapters are written in Professor Ross’s usual style and will make a 
valuable contribution. 

Gerald W. Johnson will join the staff of editors of the Journal of 
Social Forces and will head the new department of journalism at the 
university. 

Oberlin College—Professor Newell L. Sims, of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, has been appointed professor of sociology to succeed 
Professor Herbert A. Miller. 

Ohio State University Professor Herbert A. Miller, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, has accepted a professorship of sociology in the field of race relations. 
Lippincott has announced the publication in its sociological series of a 
volume entitled Races, Nations and Classes, by Professor Miller. 

University of Omaha.—The department of sociology wishes to 
announce the following publications: Social Ministry in an American City; 
Survey of the Cause and Extent of Crime among Foreigners in Omaha, How 
Two Hundred Thousand People Spend Their Leisure Time: A Recreational 
Survey of Omaha, The Young Malefactor: A Study of the Juvenile Delin- 
quent, edited and written by T. Earl Sullenger, head of the department. 
A new course in the scope of social work is being taught the first semester. 
The department, in co-operation with the Woman’s Club of the city, 
has made an extensive survey of illiteracy in Omaha. 

University of Southern California.—Harcourt, Brace and Company 
announce the publication on October 1 of Outlines of Introductory Sociol- 
ogy. A Text Book of Readings in Social Science, by Clarence M. Case. 
The volume is divided into four main divisions, “Social Origins,” “Social 
Evolution,” “Social Processes,”’ and “Social Problems.” 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas.—During the sum- 
mer the department of rural sociology had a good class in general sociology 
and, at the same time, was carrying on two social surveys in the state: 
one a survey of rural churches and the other a survey of farmhouses. A 
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child welfare exhibit has been planned and will be given at the Dallas 
State Fair in October. 

The importance of sociology in the college curriculum is increasing; 
for the first time since the establishment of the department, two fellow- 
ships have been granted to the department with a stipend of $600 each. 

The State College of Washington.—Dr. Fred R. Yoder, of the depart- 
ment of sociology, made a survey of the social-service agencies of the 
Spokane, Washington, Community Welfare Federation during the sum- 
mer and made a report to the Federation concerning the efficiency, dupli- 
cation, and possible lines of improvement for the various agencies. Dr. 
Yoder also finished a study of rural communities for the College of Agri- 
culture and the Division of Farm Life Studies of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and is preparing a bulletin on Rural Community Life in 
Washington which will be published late in the fall. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company announce the publication of a volume 
Blockade and Sea Power: the Blockade, 1914-19, and Its Significance for 
a World State, by Maurice Parmelee, formerly professor of sociology of 
the City College of New York. 
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Individuum und Gemeinschaft: Grundlegung der Kultur philosophie. 
Von THeEopor Litt. Zweite vdllig neu bearbeitete Auflage. 
Leipzig-Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1924. Pp. x+265. Bound, 
8 gold marks. 

This is one of a considerable body of comparatively recent German 
publications which challenge Americans to take notice. We have been 
losing touch with developments in German sociological theory since, 
let us say, the publication of Simmel’s Soziologie (1908). Meanwhile new 
tendencies have developed which are striking out lines of inquiry quite 
different from these which we are following. I have not yet made myself 
sufficiently acquainted with the cross-currents in this recent movement 
to be able to speak with assurance about the connections between the 
different writers. I began to be aware, however, that a new sociology 
was developing in Germany, from reading the first number of Kélner 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Sozialwissenschaften. (See this Journal, XXVII, 
92.) Pending closer acquaintance with the movement, I am testing out, 
as designations for it, the terms post-, super-, and neo-Simmelism. Iam 
by no means certain that either of these phrases is the most intelligent 
index to the movement. Iam not even sure that in its present peculiari- 
ties it does not largely antedate Simmel. Tentatively, however, without 
pressing the question of origins, we may indicate a mere chronological 
zone of the movement as post-Simmelism. The present author almost 
expressly classifies himself in that way when he credits Simmel with 
having laid the foundation for his distinctive argument (p. 113). 

Litt adopts from Simmel the triad formation—the Ego, the Alter, and 
Third—as the key group in social structures. He promotes it to the 
rank of a leading category, which he designates as “‘the closed circuit” 
(der geschlossone Kreis). In the functionings of “the closed circuit” he 
finds promise of penetration into the mysteries of the relations between 
persons in general and their social milieu. 

The book is thus an attempt to restate the issues between the atomis- 
tic and the societary preconceptions of the human lot, and to reach an 
adjustment between them. It is impossible briefly to indicate its 
importance. Indeed it cannot be justly evaluated except as a term in 
an already complicated dialectic. 

The author warns his readers (p. vii) that he is not addressing himself 
to a general public, not even to sociologists at large, but only to the 
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esoteric few whose thinking is most closely related to his. The debate has 
isolated certain concepts, each of which calls for an introduction. It has 
developed an idiom of its own, which would yield up its full meaning only 
to wide contextual interpretation. It could not be literally translated. 
It could not even be adequately paraphrased without extensive enlarge- 
ments or drastic adaptations of our vocabulary. Yet Americans cannot 
afford to be ignorant of this movement. I fancy that I detect an analogy 
between the relation of this volume to present German sociology and the 
place of Professor Cooley’s first book in the American sociological move- 
ment. The prospect that this impression may be correct should insure 
for the German book and its connections careful study in this country. 

The closing paragraph indicates the place which, in the author’s 
judgment, his analysis occupies in the growing scheme of sociological 
interpretation. It is a link in the evolutionary chain on which Simmel 
began to work in his earliest ventures in the methodology of social 
exegesis (e.g., Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie, 1892, and Zur 
Methodik der Socialwissenschaft, in Schmoller’s Jahrbuh fiir Gesetzge- 
bung, etc. 20 (1896), p. §75.): 

“Tt thus appears that turning of attention to the object of the 
psychical sciences implicitly carries with it a portion of the methodology 
of the physical sciences; the epistemological theory of history is 
imbedded in the metaphysic of the mind. But whatever comes to light, 
in especially tangible form, in the particular case of history, as a central 
member of the psychical disciplines, the same is true in fact of each science 
in the group. This is not the place for further elaboration of the proposi- 
tion. Accordingly the foregoing may be characterized as a basis for a 
metaphysic of the psychical sciences, and as containing the principles of 
the epistemological theory of the same.” 

Prophecy would be rash, but it is quite possible that post-Simmelism 
will prove to be a pillar in the ultimate sociology. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Soziologie: Untersuchung des menschlichen sozialen Lebens. Von 
Dr. Purr. A. ELEUTHEROPULOS, Professor an der Universitit 
Ziirich. Dritte ginzlich umgearbeitete und erweitete Auflage. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1923. Pp. xv+238. 

To the best of my recollection nobody has attempted to reduce all 
the different projected sociologies to a single pair of types. To supply 
that lack, I propose the following: All the different schemes of sociology 
have been either, first, projects to assemble from all sources accessible to 
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the author all the information available about different kinds of happen- 
ings wherever human beings have lived together, and efforts to arrange 
those happenings into correlations which to the author seem plausible; 
or on the other hand they have been, second, attempts to devise a tech- 
nique for discovering new facts about human beings living together, 
or new relations of cause and effect between previously known facts. For 
convenience I will call these respectively the rationalizing type and the 
research type. To be sure, a precise line of separation could not be drawn 
between the sheep and the goats without dismembering the majority of 
both. Few sociologists could be assigned absolutely to either category. 
Whatever their prevailing tendency, each has his fortunate or unfortu- 
nate moments of wandering into the other path. 

The book before us is an example of the former type. It presents 
sociology as “the investigation and understanding of the organized living- 
together of mankind, or ‘social life’” (p. 3). It adds: “Analytically 
expressed, the task involved in investigation of the organized association 
of human beings requires that we shall arrive at understanding of the 
origin of this association, together with its conditions, the development 
of this association together with its conditions and laws, in short that we 
shall comprehend this associated life of human kind in accordance with 
its nature.” That is, a philosophy of the human lot in general. 

The book is also an excellent illustration of how soothing such a 
sociology may be to readers whose critical faculties are unobstrusive. 
One after another, obvious phases of human life are assigned to places 
in which they do not disturb the author’s conception of other phases nor 
provoke disturbing inquiries. This particular philosophy will satisfy no 
one, however, who cannot repress his demand for proof that reality runs 
in accordance with its scheme. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pleasure and Behavior. By FREDERIC LYMAN WELLS. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+267. $2.50. 

Anger: Its Religious and Moral Significance. By GEORGE MALCOLM 
STRATTON. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 267. 
$2.25. 

Constructive Conscious Control of the Individual. By F. Mattias 
ALEXANDER. With an Introduction by Joun Dewey. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. xxxiii+317. $3.00. 

These three books are essays in the applications of the newer social 
psychology. Each has its aspects of significance for sociology. Pro- 
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fessor Wells thinks that civilization has brought no increase in pleasure. 
“Pleasure values tend tc decrease as one’s desires are further removed 
from the direction of the fundamental instinctive urges. Such removal 
is an inevitable effect of civilization, and this is one reason why the 
pleasure-value of life exhibits no general increase with civilization’s 
advance but moves in cycles, with some tendency to become lower as 
life grows more complex”’ (pp. ix, x). He wishes to reduce the psychology 
of pleasurable response to the categories of science in order that enjoy- 
ment may be increased. He recognizes the relative or subjective nature 
of feeling and specifically points out that feeling-values may become 
conditioned to various types of responses (p. 238). Yet he does not 
make adequate use of this fact in building up his theory of pleasure 
control. He reviews the correlations of feeling with self-maintenance, 
eroticism, gregarious contacts, ethics, emotional expression, and the 
intellectual life. He has a more complete treatment of the feeling com- 
plements of frustrated urges than one usually finds in a psychological work 
of this sort. Much of the content of the book is rather commonplace, 
but the treatment after all is primarily for the general reader. The 
viewpoint is also rather subjective. If he could have brought the out- 
look of a thorough knowledge of social processes and pressures to bear 
upon his interpretation he might have found more room for a constructive 
treatment of methods of utilizing our resources for the redirection of 
pleasure experience through the control of conditional responses. Cer- 
tainly pleasure patterns may be more effectively and constructively 
manipulated than he has indicated. But this is a problem which must 
be worked out jointly by the sociologist and the social psychologist. A 
rather pessimistic conclusion challenges attention to the problem which 
he has raised: “The general tendency of advanced civilization seems to 
be toward concentrating the resources of pleasure among relatively few 
persons. In the later stages of society’s life, the moralist contrasts the 
luxury and extravagance of the rich with the misery of the poor. Uneven 
distribution of pleasure means social tension; and this sufficiently 
increased means explosion, spontaneous or otherwise. Ancient kingdoms 
were mostly shattered from without. Pre-revolutionary France and 
Russia broke under their own internal strain. The one thing which is 
practically as sure as that the world endures is that science will advance 
and make life more complicated. The historical result of this change is 
increased inequality in pleasure distribution. This means more unstable 
societies and shortening cycles in the life of nations” (pp. 263-64). 
This view is scarcely justified. Pleasure is a function of adequate expres- 
sion through organization. It is by no means impossible to have increas- 
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ing complexity of social life with a decrease of conflict. Hence pleasure 
might easily be made to increase rather than diminish with social progress 
through science. But a society in which this was brought about would 
have to be scientifically planned by the sociologist and other social 
scientists. 

Stratton’s volume is a rather detailed study of the place of the anger 
emotion in the great world-religions. It strikes this reviewer that its 
chief sociological significance is to be found in the implied correlations 
between forms of emotional expression and environmental conditions, 
Certainly anger is extolled most highly in those religions which have been 
evolved in the regions of the melting-pots, or, perhaps better, the boiling- 
pots of the world. The isolated peoples have had religions of peace. 
The author’s general reflections on the geography of hatred, anger and 
the origins of religion, the psychic forces creating religion (pp. 192-96), 
and the relation of anger to war have decided significance for the sociol- 
ogist. He believes that anger may be of great value socially and morally 
as an energizer, especially of the higher social values in the conflict with 
social evils. But to secure this service of anger for society, it must be 
freed from the direction of instinct and rationalized by means of social- 
ized knowledge. He summarizes his ideas in this connection in his final 
chapter on ‘Rules for the Fighting Mood.” 

Mr. Alexander has written a peculiar, and in many ways a valuable 
book, in a most abominable manner. This volume is a continuation of 
his former work entitled Man’s Supreme Inheritance. It carries the 
strong approval of Professor Dewey. Mr. Alexander is a practitioner of 
the art of correcting postural and similar physical, and resulting mental 
and moral, defects. His thesis, repeated scores of times, is that effective 
physical and moral reintegration cannot be accomplished on the basis of 
following verbal directions in a subconscious manner. It is necessary to 
think out the plan of action or of conduct before we even attempt the 
correction; otherwise the old errors will be perpetuated through 
re-innervation of the old habit responses. His insistence is upon what 
the philosopher calls rational response to stimulus. What is really 
implied, in behavioristic terms, is that the old internal or nueral habits 
must be replaced by the establishment of new internal or neural habits 
as the initial stage of the act before the second stage of overt habit 
response can be set up successfully. The author refers to this process as 
the building of new instincts; he does not distinguish instinct from habit. 

* For an explanation of the mechanisms involved in this process see the present 
writer’s article, ‘‘Neure-Psychic Technique,” Psychological Review, November, 1923. 
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He is not a trained psychologist. Hence he does not see or present the 
problem from the standpoint of its wider implications for individual or 
social behavior. Yet the principle has the greatest significance of this 
sort, as the reviewer has attempted to show in other connections. 
L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Studies in Evolution and Eugenics. By S. J. Hotmes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. 261. $3.00. 

Chapters i to iii present a clear statement of the diverse theoretical 
tendencies in modern biology. In chapter iv the familiar arguments of 
eugenics are, presented. Chapter v is a critical examination of earlier 
theories of social evolution. The evidences and arguments relating to 
the problem of heredity and invironment are examined in chapter vi, 
which concludes with a satisfactory summary under fourteen points. 
Chapter vii contains data of great interest to sociologists, and shows how 
a lowered infant mortality rate nevertheless is accompanied by a 
relatively higher male death-rate. This is taken to show that a lowered 
infant mortality rate acts selectively. The argument has important 
social implications, for if a lowered infant mortality rate acts selectively 
for other congenital traits than sex, the result refutes the pessimistic 
conclusion that the prevention of high infant mortality has dysgenic 
effects. In chapter viii data and arguments are presented to show that 
the selective death-rate has not been seriously reduced by civilization and 
that selection now works chiefly on mental traits. Chapter ix presents 
data and arguments to show that sexual selection among modern men 
acts dysgenically. In general, early marriages appear (chap. x) to be 
advantageous. Birth control is studied in chapters xi and xii with the 
conclusion that it acts dysgenically unless the custom is widely diffused 
and augmented by a higher birth-rate among the socially more desirable. 
Misconceptions of eugenics are critically discussed in chapter xiii, and 
although the author’s stand is judicious and fair-minded, it seems doubt- 
ful, in view of recent case work with the psychopathic and discovery of 
the réle played by emotional disturbances and psychological mechanisms, 
whether we yet know enough of the heredity of feeble-mindedness and 
insanity (the term insanity is a purely legal term and has no scientific 
significance whatsoever, and mental diseases form a varied and uncertain 
complex when it comes to matters of heredity) to justify any absolutely 
inclusive program of limiting fecundity. Such concrete problems as 
immigration and the Negro are considered in chapters xiv, xv, and xvi. 
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The author takes the stand that the burden of proof should be shifted to 
the immigrant to prove that he is fit to be admitted, rather than for us to 
prove that he is biologically unfit. In default of exact knowledge of 
human hybridization, a policy of restricting race intermarriage is wise. 
The American Negro seems well on the way to race absorption, although 
dogmatic prediction cannot be made. 

Professor Holmes’s book is well written, stimulating, scientific and 
judicial. I know of no more fair-minded and satisfactory treatment of 

r the social applications and implications of modern biology. 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Charles E. Chapin’s Story. By CuHartes E. CHapin. With 
Introduction by Basrt Kinc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (The Knickerbocker Press), 1920. Pp. xv+334. $2.50. 


News and the Newspaper. From Addresses by Editors, Writers, 
and Readers at the Fourteenth Annual Journalism Week. 
Columbia, Missouri: The University of Missouri Bulletin, 
Vol. 24, No. 15, 1923. Pp. 124. 

Charles E. Chapin began life as a newspaper man, in a small western 
town. He was in Chicago when Wilbur F. Storey was editor of the 
Times. He has a newspaper man’s appreciation of that amazing per- 
sonality and of his disreputable newspaper, for he refers to Mr. Storey 
as “one of the greatest editors of his time,’’ which he undoubtedly was. 

Mr. Chapin worked for a time on the Chicago Tribune, finally going 
to New York and becoming city editor of the New York Evening World. 
This book is the story of his adventures covering a period of forty years’ 
association with the press. They are the adventures not of an editor, 
but of a reporter. That defines their importance. The modern news- 
paper—that is to say, the newspaper since 1883, when Pulitzer bought 
the New York World and ushered in the era of yellow journalism—has 
been made by reporters. The managing editor and the city editor are 
not editors in the earlier sense of that word—they are news-gatherers. 
The modern newspaper is a device for gathering and distributing news. 
The great changes which have taken place since the news and the reporter 
have assumed a greater importance than the editorial and the editorial 
writer are not fully understood. 

It is only from such original sources as Mr. Chapin’s autobiography 
that the modern newspaper can be understood, its history be written, 
and its réle in politics and social life be defined. 
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Incidentally, it is interesting that the autobiography was written 
in Sing Sing. The first chapter was contributed to the prison paper, 
of which the author was at the time editor. The autobiography closes 
with the story of the tragedy which resulted in the author’s being sent 
to prison for a term of twenty years. 

A collection of addresses by tired business men, on any subject, 
are usually more edifying than interesting. This is true even when the 
business men are publishers and they are talking about so interesting 
a subject as the modern newspaper. However, there are some interesting 
variations on the usual press association themes. In the collection of 
papers which the University of Missouri School of Journalism published 
in its last Bulletin, under the title “What News to Print,” Willis J. 
Abbot, publisher of the Christian Science Monitor, has undertaken to 
explain and defend a newspaper policy which refuses to print “any 
stories of disease, crime, disaster or scandal.” 

A newspaper which can pursue such a policy successfully is certainly 
unique enough in the field of journalism to be worthy of a more intimate 
study than it has yet received. What makes the matter still more 
interesting is that the Christian Science Monitor is not only printed, 
but read. Most of the other papers in this collection are addressed to 
an audience that is interested primarily in the technique of journalism. 

Ropert E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Expressionism in Art—Its Psychological and Biological Basis. By 
OsKAR PFISTER. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 272. $3.00. 

Dr. Pfister has attempted to answer two questions in this study: 
What is the meaning and place of expressionism as a tendency in modern 
life? What is the genesis and function of expressionistic art in the life 
of the individual artist ? 

The methodological procedure (suggested, no doubt, by Freud’s study 
of Da Vinci) is that of an intensive case study of an individual artist by 
an examination of his drawings supplemented by psychoanalytic ques- 
tioning of the artist. Dr. Pfister proceeds on the theory that the artistic 
productions of an expressionist can be used for the analysis of the per- 
sonality in the same way as dreams. 

Accordingly, the author concludes in regard to the case studied that 
the artist symbolizes in his pictures the discord, hatred, and cruelty in his 
“soul.” This content of the soul of the artist is traced back to a conflict 
of the “mother image” and the “father image”’ in the artist’s childhood. 
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As a cultural phenomena, Dr. Pfister sees expressionism as a breaking 
away ‘‘from impressionism which embodied so perfectly our materialistic, 
de-spiritualized culture” (p. 269). ‘Expressionism is the art of inward- 
ness”; and he feels that if it can free itself from the influence of autism 
(i.e., living within the Inner World of Phantasy) and become “cosmo- 
pthoric” (i.e. world-destroying) in character that the movement will 


mean a re-vitalization of man’s creative energies. 
E. N. Simpson 


* UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Populist Movement in Georgia. A view of the “Agrarian 
Crusade” in the Light of Solid-South Politics. By ALEx. 
MATHEWS ARNETT, PH.D., Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, edited by the faculty of political science of 
Columbia University, Vol. CIV, No. 1. New York, 1922. 
Pp. 239. $2.50. 

The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. By Dr. PIETRO GORGOLINI, 
with Preface by PREMIER Musso.ini. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Pp. 217. $3.00. 

Here are two books dealing with mass movements that have expressed 
themselves in political action. In the United States the economic diffi- 
culties of the farmer following the Civil War created widespread dis- 
satisfaction. This resulted in co-operative movements, at first educa- 
tional, social or ritualistic, and later political. Finally it produced the 
Populist Party, which assumed characteristics of a crusade to “turn the 
rascals out.”” When the platform was adopted at Omaha in 1892 we 
are told that ‘women shrieked and wept, men embraced and kissed their 
neighbors, locked arms, marched back and forth, and leaped upon tables 
and chairs in the ecstacy of their delirium.” 

In Italy political reform took on a revolutionary aspect. The sudden 
spread of communism in industry and politics moved the Fascist legion- 
aries to a course of violence. As Fascism came into power, its negative 
character changed; it acquired policies and political dogma. 

Dr. Arnett’s book is a historical monograph. It is a careful narra- 
tion of events and their causes. It takes up in succession the political 
entrenchment of the Democratic oligarchy in the seventies, the “ Basis 
of Agrarian Dissent,’ the “Embattled Farmers,” the rise of the third 
party, the effect of the business depression of the nineties, and the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the Populists to capture the national democracy. 
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The last chapter suggests later political manifestations of the impulses 
beneath the Populist movement. There is a good bibliography. 

Dr. Pietro Gorgolini’s book is a group of loosely related chapters, 
each attempting a critique of some aspect of Fascism. Dr. Gorgolini is 
himself a Fascist. The style is redundant and oratorical. There is little 
attempt to trace developments; emphasis is placed on a presentation 
of Fascist aims and policies. Stress is laid on the nationalistic reaction 
against internationalism, the individualistic reaction against communism. 
Fascism may to a large extent be identified with the personality of its 
dominating leader, and the book contains many excerpts from 


Mussolini’s speeches and writings. 
Rosert E. Park 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Foundations of Educational Sociology. By CHARLES C. PETERS. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. x+447. 

That there is a rapidly growing interest in educational sociology is 
shown by the fact that in the seven years since the writer’s introductory 
book appeared, four other volumes bearing a similar title have been 
published. While there is abundant demand for a better general text 
than any of the five, at least four of them have made definite contribu- 
tions. Not the least of these are contained in this latest volume by 
Professor Peters. 

Like his predecessors, Professor Peters has found difficulty in organ- 
izing the hybrid materials that must be dealt with. Educational sociol- 
ogy appeals to two types of thinkers, the sociologist who is interested in 
the sociology of education and in the school as a fundamental social 
institution, and the practical educator, who is interested in the contribu- 
tions sociology can make to educational theory and the aid it can render 
him in the solution of his daily problems. Both phases of the subject are 
important and need vital scientific treatment. Professor Peters’ 
approach is that of the professionally trained educator, but he has dealt 
quite effectively with such phases of the social process as association, 
socialization, social control, and social progress. His conception of 
educational sociology is sound and is embodied in the following statement: 
“Educational sociology should not be construed as merely sociology for 
teachers. It should not seek to study sociology from the standpoint of 
education but rather to study education in its sociological aspects. The 
educational psychologist shows how education should be adjusted to the 
needs of the individual; the educational sociologist should show the 
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adjustment of education to the needs of society and the bearing of group 
phenomena upon the educational procedures by which these needs must 
be met.” 

Professor Peters’ most significant contribution lies in his insistence 
upon sociological research into educational problems. He has outlined 
special techniques for making specific quantitative studies for determin- 
ing educational objectives as a basis for curriculum-making. It is to be 
noted, however, that he has scarcely mentioned the sociological aspects of 
administration, discipline, and method, which are as vital parts of a 
genuine educational sociology as the determination of aims and curricula. 
The book is well written and adapted to text-book use by the inclusion 
of bibliographies and suggestive lists of research problems at the end of 
each chapter. It is worthy of wide reading among sociologists and will 
find a useful place as an introductory text in schools of education. 


WALTER R. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


La Poblacion del Valle de Teotihuacan. Por la Direccion de Antro- 
pologia siendo director de las Investigaciones MANUEL GAmiIo. 
Direccion de Talleres Graficos, Dependiente de la Secretaria 
de Educacion Publico. Mexico, 1923. 60 pesos. 


The schemes of reform—political, economic or educational—which 
Mexicans have so liberally produced have proceeded upon the assumption 
that Mexico is a nation. Realizing that Mexico is rather a group of 
heterogeneous, isolated, rural communities that have remained disorgan- 
ized since the schock of racial and cultural interaction four hundred years 
ago, Dr. Gamio proposed to study his country before curing it. He 
divided it for study into eleven dissimilar areas. These three volumes 
give the result of the first survey, of a community of eight thousand 
taken as typical of the plateau area. The report embodies one of the 
most thorough regional surveys ever made. It presents the economics, 
vital statistics, physical anthropology, social organization, and folklore of 
the valley, in text, tables, photographs, maps, diagrams, and plates. The 
present disorganization of the community, involving isolation, peonage, 
loss of primitive organizations and handicrafts, malnutrition, and disease, 
is contrasted with the highly organized aboriginal community evidenced 
by the extensive pre-Aztec ruins lying in the valley. To the archae- 
ology of these a part of the work is devoted. 
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This is an excellent study of an isolated community. Interesting 
also is the account of its partial rehabilitation by means, among others, 
of connecting it by automobile road with Mexico City, by reorganizing 
primitive industries, and by giving employment in the archaeological 
excavations and thus raising the standard of wages. 

The “Introduction, Synthesis and Conclusions,” with illustrations, 
is published in English in one inexpensive volume. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Course in Personnel Administration. Syllabus and Questions. 
By Orpway TEeap. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1923. Pp. x+246,11 forms. $3.00. 


The Economics of Unemployment. By J. A. Hopson. London and 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 157. $1.75. 

The Young Industrial Worker, A Study of His Educational Needs. 
By MARGARET PuHILiies. With an Introduction by C. W. 
Valentine. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1922. Pp. 142. $1.50. 

These three volumes, which were sent together to the reviewer because 
all of them were considered to fall within the general field of labor prob- 
lems and industrial control, have in fact widely divergent objectives. 
Mr. Tead, as the title of his book would indicate, has sought to prepare a 
manual primarily for college and university students of personal manage- 
ment, to supplement the earlier textbook of which he is with Henry C. 
Metcalf the co-author. Mr. Hobson, as the readers of his well-known 
earlier writings would have expected, has sought to preserve the point of 
view of the more or less mythical “public interest’ we are all fond of 
invoking on occasion. Miss Phillips writes from the point of view of the 
teacher or educational administrator, interested in the possibilities and 
methods of reaching with a general, primarily non-vocationa! educational 
program a particularly difficult and inaccessible body of pupils—the 
young industrial workers. 

What is said above about Ordway Tead’s Course in Personnel Admin- 
istration will suggest both its uses and its limitations in part. Parts of 
the volume are almost intelligible without the Tead and Metcalf text to 
which it is intended to serve as a student’s guide. It was originally pre- 
pared for correspondence students and subsequently put in use in classes 
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of resident students at Columbia University. For the purposes of a 
classroom or correspondence textbook the two volumes should, in the 
opinion of the present reviewer, prove very valuable. The author has 
prepared carefully selected references for wider reading and well-planned 
questions and exercises. To the sociologist it should be interesting to 
know that the conception of the worker as a person, with attitudes and 
behavior shaped by his status and his ambitions, is quite freely adopted 
in these books. What is still more unusual, the author has embodied in 
a volume taking the point of view of the prospective manager a very 
sympathetic and intelligent, though brief survey of the réle of labor 
organizations of the trade-union type. Not the least valuable feature 
of the volume is the series of appendixes containing over one hundred 
pages of case material. 

Mr. Hobson’s little book is written in the a priori, academic manner 
which has so commonly characterized British studies in the social sciences. 
There is practically no illustrative material given or suggested, and very 
few references are given in support of the thesis or as suggestions for 
further reading: The author’s thesis can be briefly stated by giving two 
sentences from his Preface, “Excessive saving operates, through deficient 
demand for commodities, to slacken the sinews of production and produce 
more capital goods than are able to be put to full productive use. The 
current distribution of income throughout the industrial world tends 
normally to evoke a rate of saving and capital creation that is excessive, 
in this sense.” The book will probably be very interesting to those sociol- 
ogists who are interested in that margin of their field which borders on 
social ethics and social politics. 

Miss Phillips has written a tiny, but very readable, account of her 
first-hand experiences as teacher and supervisor in English continuation 
schools. The result has no direct interest for the student of industrial 
relations, but should be extremely interesting to those who are interested 
in education as a phase of the social process. The pages are packed full 
of concrete material illustrating the points made. The book could be 
taken as a study of the personality of the young worker in modern 
industry. 

Miss Phillips’ study would probably constitute a worth-while addition 
to the personal library of any sociologist; the same could not be said of 
the other two volumes, which, however, are worth the while of those who 
have special interests in the fields with which they deal. 


Fioyp N. House 


MIppLeBury COLLEGE 
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Business Fluctuations and the American Labor Movement, 1915-1922. 
By. V. W. Lanrear. New York: Columbia University. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Volume CX, 
No. 2. Whole number 247, 1924. Pp. 132. 

A Study of the Cyclical Fluctuations Occurring in the National Bank 
System during the Years 1903 to 1921. By LINcoLN W. HALL. 
University of Pennsylvania Doctoral Dissertation, privately 
printed. Philadelphia, 1923. 

The title of Dr. Lanfear’s monograph, Business Fluctuations and the 
American Labor Movement, is somewhat misleading. Only the last of 
five chapters deals with the correlations of observed phenomena of the 
business cycle with aspects of “the American labor movement.” The 
first four chapters have to do with the examination of variations in wages, 
employment, and labor turnover and absenteeism, which appear to be 
correlated with the business cycle. As is indicated in the title, the data 
used are of the period 1915-1922 only, which period, however, is a suffi- 
ciently unique and interesting one to justify study in a separate mono- 
graph. For the same reason, however, some question might be raised 
as to the representative character of the data, regarding them as a basis 
for the study of the relation of labor to the business cycle. The reader 
who is reasonably familiar with the literature of industrial relations will 
find little in the present study which is new to him; to the student of 
sociology it may be of some value as an example of the marshaling of a 
body of data into reasonably compact form on the basis of which the 
material can be treated as a case. 

The content of Doctor Hall’s dissertation will be of little interest to the 
sociologist as such. Of that content the title is sufficiently indicative. 
To those who are interested in the possibilities of statistical procedure in 
the social sciences, this example of the application of the method may be 
of considerable interest. So far as the present reviewer is qualified to 
judge, the material has been very ably handled, and the findings are 


presented in an understandable fashion. 
Fioyp N. House 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Town and Country Relations. Country Community Education. 
Proceedings, Fourth and Fifth National Country Life Con- 
ferences. Two volumes. Edited by Henry Israel. New 
York: Association Press, 1923. Pp. 222, 212. $2.00 each. 

These volumes consist of papers given at the fourth and fifth National 

Country Life Conferences at New Orleans in 1921 and New York in 1922, 
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and attack the problems of the rural village and of rural education from 
many angles. ‘The first volume contains a symposium in which represen- 
tatives of a half dozen successful rural communities of the Gulf States 
describe their development. Two papers by Dr. C. C. Taylor bring 
together valuable facts on the content of the rural press and give methods 
for its analysis and measurement. ‘The Present Status and Tendencies 
in Rural Community Organization,” by Professor Walter Burr, gives 
an interesting bird’s-eye view of the progress in this field as revealed by 
correspondence with leaders in many states, and provoked considerable 
discussion. 

The volume on Country Community Education is the stronger of the 
two, and the papers of O. G. Brim on “The Handicaps of the Rural 
Child,”’ by Rosamond Root on “The Public School as a Center for Rural 
Community Education,” and by C. B. Smith on “Principles and Achieve- 
ments in Adult Education under the Smith-Lever Act” are noteworthy. 
The after-dinner speech of Seymour L. Cromwell, then president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, is significant as revealing the new sense of 
responsibility of large business for rural welfare. 

These annual conferences of the American Country Life Association 
are doing a unique service for rural progress in bringing together national 
and state leaders for the discussion of particular phases of rural life, and 
by placing their thoughts before the public through the published pro- 
ceedings, which furnish valuable reference material for classes in rural 
sociology and which deserve the widest circulation among local leaders 


in the country-life movement. 
DwicHt SANDERSON 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Then and Now in Education—1845: 1923. By Otis W. CALDWELL 
and Stuart A. Courtis. World Book Co., 1923. Pp. 412. 
$2.20. 

In no phase of life is the pessimist more vociferous than with reference 
to education. Following the universal tendency to judge the past by 
exceptions and the present by averages he recalls the good speller, the 
lightning calculator, and the laborious student of his early acquaintance 
and proceeds to condemn the ignorance and mental flabbiness of present- 
day youth. This he attributes to the fads and frills and the soft pedagogy 


of contemporary educators. 
To all such the reading of Then and Now in Education ought to serve 


as a mental and moral purgative. It is a scientific study of the compara- 
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tive attainments of the best pupils of the Boston schools of 1845 with the 
average eighth-grade pupils of today. Fortunately we have extant a 
laborious survey of the schools of Boston in 1845, with the questions and 
answers preserved. The authors have carefully adapted these to present- 
day conditions and given them to about 40,000 pupils scattered all over 
the United States. Twelve thousand of these, unselected, were tabu- 
lated and the results are given. In spite of the fact that the comparison 
is with the carefully selected best pupils of 1845 and the “unselected lower 
fourth” of those of 1919, it will be no surprise to thoughtful people that 
the results are highly favorable to the superior knowledge of the boys and 
girls of our own day. 

It is a very thoughtful and scientifically wrought-out comparison and 
ought to be widely read. Not only the results but the methods used, 
and the questions and answers reprinted, ought to be of interest and value. 

WALTER R. SMITH 

UNIVERSITY OF Kansas 


Poverty with Relation to Education. By RatpH P. HOLBEN. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1923. Pp. 208. 

Sociologists, desiring an example of skilful as well as accurate and 
painstaking use of the methods of investigation by personal interview and 
of statistical presentation, will find it in Mr. Holben’s study of 100 families 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania, chosen to represent a fair and unbiased 
sample of that social stratum known as “poverty stricken.” 

The results of the study prove conclusively that poverty makes the 
American boast of equality of educational opportunity a mockery. 
This is shown by striking data, which fall into two natural groupings: 
The Parents and the School, and The Children and the School. Under 
the first it is shown that what has been demonstrated as the rule for the 
general population (that is, the positive correlation between years of 
education of the parents and the years of education which they succeeded 
in giving to their children) is the exception within the poverty-stricken 
class. The withdrawal of the children from school was in most cases 
contrary to parental desires and better judgment, but forced by economic 
necessity. 

The general inadequacy of the present school system to meet the 
needs of the poor is made outstanding by Mr. Holben, who shows that 
not the present bookish training but a trade is essential to meet the 
requirement that school be profitable as well as attractive. The continu- 
ation school is condemned because of its failure to even approximate 
fulfillment of its purpose. 
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The second division shows that the majority of the children left 
school at the sixth or seventh grade and drifted into industry and “blind 
alley” jobs. Lack of ambition and a discrepancy between actual work 
and the hopes of those who could imagine something better characterized 
the mental state of the children studied in many instances. Mr. Holben 
makes clear that the social waste involved must be considerably more 
than society can afford to stand. One and a half per cent of the entire 
group possessed ambitions and talents which must go unrealized unless 
aided, and this is no small social loss. Multiply this by the thousands of 
similar groups throughout the country and the full significance is realized. 

When Mr. Holben comes to the concluding part of the study and deals 
with remedies and solutions, he does not allow flights of vision to carry 
him far from earth. His conclusions and recommendations have a sub- 
stantial quality. It is suggested that much could be done by reorganiza- 
tion of the schools, thus effecting a better adjustment to the needs of poor 
children. Vocational training, vocational guides, psychological clinics, 
and visiting teachers are mentioned as promising steps in the right direc- 
tion. But of even more fundamental importance is economic ameliora- 
tion. A few praiseworthy endeavors lead the way toward a solution; 
mothers’ pensions and scholarships help. These should not be regarded 
as private charity activity, but as state obligations. Society must realize 
that children of poverty are intellectually disinherited; that it is the social 
environment and not a difference in innate intellect that makes class 
differences; that a fundamental obligation of a society, holding the demo- 
cratic ideal, is a more just distribution of the mental heritage among the 
children of all classes; and that there is a considerable social waste in the 
failure of the present system to effect this justice. 


Nancy Boyp WILLEY 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
New City 


Federal Centralization. By WALTER THompson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Pp. viit+399. $2.75. 

This book is a concise treatment of the constitutional phases of federal 
control. The author begins his work with a brief discussion of the extent 
of the central government’s power as contemplated by the framers of our 
constitution. He then takes up one by one the commerce, the taxing, 
the postal, the treaty-making clauses of the constitution and carefully 
shows how from these has been developed a very effective federal “ police 
power.” The second part of the work dealing with social legislation and 
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the constitution should be of particular interest to the sociologist. Under 
social legislation he considers those congressional enactments which have 
to do with lotteries, vice, food and drugs, child labor, education, and 
intoxicating liquor. Part three deals with the extension of federal con- 
trol in the economic field through the interstate-commerce clause, and 
part four sums up in excellent fashion the possibilities of federal centrali- 
zation. The whole work is handled conservatively and for the most part 
scholarly. In the pages on national prohibition, however, Dr. Thompson 
leaves the cool, reflective atmosphere of his study and sets out with a 
whoop on a furious war dance in pursuit of the “drys,” the Anti-Saloon 
League, and the allies of both. It is evident throughout the work that 
the author deprecates the expansion of federal activities; his treatise is, 
on the whole, a well-reasoned answer to those who call upon the federal 
government for the amelioration of all the ills which beset the body 
politic by statue law or constitutional amendment. Above all, it is 
earnestly recommended for most careful consideration by those of our 
fellow-citizens who cry out without ceasing, “There ought to be a law 


against that!” 
Jerome G. KERWIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sound and Symbol in Chinese. By BERNHARD KARLGREN, FIL. DR., 
Professor of Sinology in the University of Goteborg. 
London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1923. 
Pp. 112. $1.00. 

This book is an analytical study of the evolution of the Chinese 
language, which, as the author has skilfuly shown, can be used as a valu- 
able index to get at the possible life, thought, and social origins of the 
ancient people in China. The so-called “one of the hardest languages in 
the world” is here for the first time made intelligible to the English- 
speaking public. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of H. B. Sell, by M. W. Roper, T. C. Wang, D. E. Proctor, W. M. Gray, 
F. H. Saunders, and Emma P. Goldsmith, of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


La phrase dans le langage de l’enfant.—The noun is first used by the child and 
continues to be used more than other forms, being associated with the action of the 
object. The complete phrase is acquired very oy Me at the price of laborious 
effort and even when acquired is not used consistently use of the economy of words 
and effort. The phrase is not acquired a imitation.—O. Bloch, Journal de psychologie, 
XXI (January-March, 1924), 18-43. (I, 3.) D. E. P. 


Un probléme premier de la pédagogie morale: la formation du caractére.—Parents 
are responsible for the building up of the character of the child, which is formed largely 
in the early training of the child although it may be modified up to the last day. The 
character of French children has undergone a great change in the last few years primarily 
as a result of the war. Real success is to be found in just and unselfish effort.— 
Achille Ouy, Reowe internationale de sociologie, XXXII (March-April, 1924), 118-26. 
(I, 3.) D. E. P. 

L’interrogation chez l’enfant.—The questions asked by the child show very well 
the strength of the psychic activity and indicate the progress of his growing intelligence. 
The conceptions of time and on come relatively late-—H. Wallon, Journal de 
psychologie, XXI (January-March, 1924), 170-82. (I, 3.) D. E. P. 


Quelques considerations 4 propos de l’intérét chez l’enfant.—Educators agree 
that the interest of children must be considered in selecting materials and methods 
for education. The important point is to understand what are those interests and how 
they develop at various ages. Several classifications of the stages of interests and 
experiments to show interest are presented.—O. Decroly, Journal de psychologie, 

(January-March, 1924), 145-60. (I, 3.) D. E. P. 


Les acuités sensorielles et les enfants arriérés ou retardés.—M. Foucault has 
made some mental, visual, and auditory tests among school children, using among 
others the Wecker and Masselon, Snellen, and Binet-Simon tests. He is convinced 
that these tests should be used more extensively by school-teachers in an attempt to 
reduce the number of children having defective eyesight or hearing, or suffering from 
fatigue-—M. Foucault, Journal de psychologie, XXI (January-March, 1924), 5. 


I, 3. 
II. THE FAMILY 


New Morals for Old: Can Men and Women be Friends?—Friendship depends 
upon quality and choice, and there has been very little of either in the relation of the 
sexes, up to the present. Relations between the sexes have been and are hedged about 
by conventions. What might be friendship society forces into love-making.—Floyd 
Dell, Nation, CXVIII (May 28, 1924), 605-6. (II, 1; I, 4.) M. W. R. 


The Family Ideal and Religion in Ancient China.—Filial duty was the compelling 
force which controlled the ancient family relationship in China. It was more than a 
principle; it was a social institution and a code. Its religious activities focused upon 
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ancestral worship. The fear of the ancestral shades was used as a force to maintain 
and insure family cohesion. As the individual family worshiped its ancestral line 
so the clan its line, and so for the benefit of the entire community the rulers worshiped 
the Supreme Being.—Herbert Maynard Diamond, China Review, V (October, 
November, 1923), 104-8; 137-39. (II, 1, 2.) tes We 


New Morals for Old: Modern Love and Modern Fiction.—Until each individual 
of the human species becomes a -— biological entity there can be no fear lest we 
should cease to live dangerously. e cannot possibly solve the problem of sex love 
because its most seo aspects are not social but human. Modern fiction has 
brought much e tenment but no solution—J. W. Krutch, Nation, CXVIITI 


(June 25, 1924), 735-36. (II, 1, 3.) M. W. R. 


New Morals for Old: Toward Monogamy.—The dominance of man has made 
woman ultra-feminine to a degree often injurious to motherhood, and has made man 
ultra-masculine. Customs, conventions, ideas of morality, the “double standard,” 
the linking of sex service with marriage, etc., have kept us from a state of natural 
monogamy. It will take several generations of progressive selection to re-establish 
a normal sex development.—Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Nation, CX VIII (June 11, 
1924), 671-73. (II, 1, 3.) M. W. R. 

Ni-hwan Ung Ti.—The Divorce Problem. Divorce is a popular subject of discus- 
sion in recent years in China, since her close contacts with the Western world, the 
breakdown of her old morality, the new thought movement, the movement for the 
emancipation of women, the rapid growth of industries and urbanization, etc. The 
doctrine of free divorce, proposed by Ellen Key and Ibsen, alone will not solve the 
problem. Social control is necessary. Legally, new laws should be made, but funda- 
mental, adequate popular education for children and parents, a democratic family 
system, industrial democracy, and marriage based on real love should be promoted by 
society.—Kao Er-s and Kao Er-pei, Chinese Journal of Sociology, I (September, 
1923), 80-95. (II, 3. Be Ge We 

The Job and the Middle-Aged Woman.—There is today a group of women between 
the ages of forty and sixty-five who, after years of effective service as home-makers, 
are finding themselves with nothing to do. These women do not want an avocation 
a fad, a filler of time. They want a real job, but what the job shall be is an unsolved 
problem.—Alice Wholey, New Republic, XX XIX (May 28, 1924), 14-16. ae 3) 


Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Immigration and the American Birth-Rate.—The idea that the birth-rate of the 
native American stock responds directly to the inrush of immigrants may be dismissed 
as an illusion. The causes lie more on the rapid industrial and social changes. The 
growth of individualism and the decline of the Puritanic tradition was accompanied 
by the wide dissemination of information concerning mechanical means of birth 
control.—E. B. Reuter, Journal of Applied Sociology, (May-June, 1924), 274-82. 
(III, 4.) T. C. W. 

The Immigration Peril.—The preservation of American tradition, language, ideals, 
and law are threatened by the influx of aliens, largely Roman Catholic or Jewish, from 
Southern Europe. Like-mindedness, psychologically essential to unity, is dependent 
upon similar racial heredity. The dominance of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism is urged 
through the public school with rigid exclusion of aliens of other stocks.—Gino Speranza, 
World’s Work, XLVII (November, December, 1923), 57-65, 147-60; (January, 
February, March, April, 1924), 256-74, 399-409, 479-04, 643-48; XLVIII (May, 
1924), 62-68. (III, 4.) W. M. G. 

Women in India: Some Problems.—Many problems arise between the orthodox 
Hindu woman and the English educated woman. The social customs in India conflict 
on every hand with ideas gained in education. In India one must accept the religion 
of one’s family or group or be an outcast. The solution lies in the education of the 
orthodox woman.—Cornelia Sorabji, Fortnightly Review, CXV (May, 1924), 661-73. 
(III, 5, 1; IV, 2.) M. W.R. 
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L’esprit de clan, facteur d’arrét économique en Corse.—Clan loyalties in Corsica 
are so powerful that they are an obstacle to the processes of government and the 
administration of justice. This anachronism retards the economic progress, and while 
very interesting sociologically, is profoundly regrettable from a moral point of view.— 
ime Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXII (January-February, 1924), 15-21 

, 6. . P.G. 


L’exchange de Vétements entre Hommes et Femmes.—Signification de cette 
coutume: ‘The custom of men and women exchanging clothing on such extraordinary 
occasions as circumcision and birth arises from a belief that such exchange gives the 
qualities of the other sex. In Ireland, for example, the woman giving birth puts on 
the clothes of the husband so that he will share her pain and she suffer less. There 
seems to be a belief that masculine force is transmitted in the contact with his clothing. 
—M. J. Kleiweg de Zwaan, Revue anthropologique, XXXIV (March-April, 1924), 
zo2-14 (III, 6.) D. E. P. 


A Preliminary Consideration of the Culture Areas of Africa.—The culture area 
concept, as advanced by the American anthropologists and as applied to Ameri- 
can Indian cultures, has proved so valuable that an attempt is being made to apply 
it in a study of African cultures. The student is handicapped because of scanti- 
ness of material and because much of this material has been gathered by persons 
who were not trained as ethnologists. However, by judicious checking and comparing 
of these sources the or should be overcome. The continent has been divided 
into nine areas, which greatly reduces the chaos ordinarily prevalent in a study of 
Africa.—Melville J. Herskovits, American Anthropologist, XXVI (January-March, 
1924), 50-63. (III, 1.) M. W.R. 


Race Types in Polynesia.—Biological data of the inhabitants of Polynesia are 
beginning to indicate that “Polynesians” are in no sense a uniform racial type. The 
population is composed of four elements; two of these are Caucasoid in ap ce, 
the third is Negroid or Melanesian, and the fourth, though somewhat doubtful, shows 
Negroid or Mongoloid characters.—Louis R. Sullivan, American Anthropologist, 
XXVI (January-March, 1924), 22-26. (III, 1.) M. W. R. 


Births and Population in Great Britain——An important conclusion from the 
statistics relating to Great Britain is that with the birth-rate (per potential mothers) 
of the year 1921-23 the population will ultimately diminish if there is any emigration, 
unless the death-rates fall further. Continuing under the present conditions the 
population would increase to forty-five or forty-six millions about 1941 and then 
diminish.—A. L. Bowley, Economic Journal, XXXIV (June, 1924), 188-92. * 4.) 

M. W. R. 


The Relationship between the Government and the Mission Schools in 
China.—During the Manchu dynasty, the government and the mission schools did 
not have close contact with each other owing to religious and racial indifference. 
The student movement in 1919 brought the students of both groups for the first time 
into intimate contact. The government, however, has not fully recognized the mission 
schools on account of their insistence on the requirement of religion education and 
chapel attendance, neglect of Chinese language and culture, and the low status of 
Chinese teachers in mission schools.—Djin Yu-hao, Chinese Journal of Sociology, I 
(December, 1922), 1-6. (III, 5; VII, 2.) Tt. Cc. W. 


Le Réle de la France dans |’Evolution des Peuples Attardés.—The dominating 
and superior air that the British have assumed toward the natives of India, Egypt, 
etc., has been largely responsible for the recent disturbances in those countries. She 
same spirit of inequality is causing trouble for other countries. France has had little 
trouble because of her ideals of equality and is therefore able to play a larger réle in 
the emancipation of backward peoples.—G. Angoulvant, as Politique et 
Parlementaire, XXXI (June, 1924), 341-53. (III, 5; IV, 3.) D. E. P. 
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IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Klassekampens Teori.—There are three principles involved in the theory of 
class conflict: (1) The interest principle, which is by no means clearly defined. The 
material interests are the most prominent—money, goods, power. Man usually 
tries to make himself believe that his interest and motives are higher than this, but in 
the majority of instances there is another side to the altruistic interests. (2) The class 
principle which was started in the proletarian demagogy of about a century ago. 
(3) The power principle which was originated long before the class principle. In past 
times men were not powerful because they were rich but vice versa.—Werner Sombart, 
Samtiden, XXXV (Heft 1, 1924), 37-54. (IV, 1.) F. H.S. 


The Case for Industrial Dualism.—The solution for the conflict between capital 
and labor is industrial dualism, that is, a rational division of the industrial field between 
private capitalism and public capitalism. By advancing along the path of public 
ownership, it may be possible to avert the decadence of democracy and the development 
of a capitalistic feudalism, without abandoning private capitalism and plunging into 
the bogs and thickets of socialism.—Edward Alsworth Ross, Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, XXXVIII (May, 1924), 384-96. (IV, 1, 3.) M. W. R. 


New Economic Tendencies in India.—The economic, like the political, order is 
changing rapidly in India. With the demand for the right to self-government is 
coming the , oon he for the right to develop their own industries by the establishment 
of protective tariffs, etc. Racial considerations are at the basis of the present move- 
ment.—George Pilcher, Edinburgh Review, CCXXXIX (April, 1924), 260-74. IV, 2; 
(VII, 1.) x M. W. R. 

Functional Democracy.—Democracy is a social order in which every group may 
exert direct and unrestricted power on all collective interests in proportion to its 
members.—Arthur Wallace Calhown, Journal of Social Forces, II (June, 1924), 501-5. 
(IV, 3; X, 3.) T. C. W. 

Extremes and Means in Racial Interpretation.—According to Ernest S. Cox’s 
recent book, White America, “the white race has founded all civilization.” He forgets 
the fact that Egypt was largely Negroid when its culture was in its height.—Melville 
J. Herskowits, Journal of Social Forces, II (June, 1924), 550-51. (IV, 2.) coe 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Les Petites Industries Rurales.—The fact that farm labor does not furnish an 
interesting leisure occupation is responsible in large part for the desertion of the farms 
for the city. An introduction of weaving and small industry such as the manufacture 
of toys, furniture, lace-making, etc., would be economically practicable. A central 
organization and local organization should be formed. The plan has its social advan- 
tages in woe oy the girls out of the factory, the men out of the beer gardens, and allow- 
ing the mother more time for her home and children. It will also furnish work for the 
crippled soldier —M. Brillaud, La Reforme Sociale, LXXXIV (April, 1924), 201-21. 
(V, 1; VII, 1.) D. E. P. 

Regional Planning Next.—The many difficulties encountered in city planning have 
shown that we need to look to the future in the planning of suburbs and of the open 
country. Many valuable and beautiful features can, in this way, be preserved for 
the future city. New York is taking the lead in regional planning, net Washington 
is considering its feasibility—Frederic A. Delano, National Municipal Review, XIII 
(March, 1924), 141-48. (V, 2.) M. W.R. 

Quality versus Quantity: The Goal of Community Organization.—People are 
not socialized when they are merely added together; socialization begins only when 
people are multiplied. One can only be socialized by interactions, interpretations, 
and interpenetrations in which the sum is not greater than the parts but different. 
The social sciences must evaluate the meaning of and give direction to the fruitful- 
ness of these inevitably increasing contacts.—E. C. Lindeman, Journal of Social 
Forces, II (June, 1924), 518-19. (V, 3.) T. C. W. 
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VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Charleston Breaks with the Past in Public Welfare Work.—Public welfare activi- 
ties of the city government were at the time of the recent survey carried on by seven 
independent municipal boards. The new plan provides for a single head in charge of 
the department of health and oe ls E. McCombs, National Municipal 
Review, XIII (June, 1924), 341-49. (VI, 6.) M. W. R. 

Crime Prevention through Recreation.—Experience in various parts of the 
country proves that there is a reduction in juvenile delinquency following the introduc- 
tion of programs of directed play activities. Playgrounds and recreation centers 
not only keep children occupied during their leisure time, but teach them “fair play” 
and good citizenship—M. Travis Wood, National Municipal Review, XIII (April, 
1924), 191-95. (VI, 4.) M. W. t. 

The Urban League Movement.—The National League on Urban Conditions 
among Negroes began in 1910 in New York City. Its work has been to train men 
and women for social work, to bring about a better understanding between the races, 
to study negro life in cities regarding health, housing, recreation, employment, etc. 
Their program is based on the co-operative work of members of both races. The league 
now has branches in forty-one cities. Its budget in 1910 was $5,300, while the work 
for 1924 calls for expenditures of $69,800.—Hollingsworth L. Wood, Journal of Negro 
History, TX (April, 1924), 117-26. (VI, 6; IV, 2.) M. W. R. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People.—The Associa- 
tion was started on Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, 1909. The — adopted at 
its first meeting stood for (a) abolition of all forced segregation, .(b) equal educational 
advantages for colored and white, (c) enfranchisement of the negro, and (d) enforcement 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments. Thirty Years of Lynchings constitutes 
the most valuable piece of research the association has done. In 1912 there were 
ten branches in various cities, in 1921 there were 400.—Mary W. Ovington, Journal 
of Negro History, IX (April, 1924), 107-16. (VI, 6; IV, 2.) M. W.R. 

The Changing Country Press.—In the earlier period the country newspaper 
supplied all the news to the local community. The coming of the “farm papers,” 
the daily, the direct primary, and the high price for newsprint has tended to narrow 
the field of the country press to local news and community welfare. In this field they 
are developing a community consciousness and fulfilling a long-felt need.—Charles M. 
Harger, Scribner’s Magazine, LXXV (April, 1924), 446-50. (VI, 1, 7; V, 4 “ne 


Rural Germany and the Towns.—Rural Germany today forms a political and 
sentimental entity, astonishing in its isolation and compactness and presenting a 
united front to the towns. This attitude has been due to the inflation of currency and 
the accusation of profiteering within the towns by the press. This will be broken up 
with the establishment of a stable currency and the importation of products from 
foreign countries.—J. L. Benvenisti, Contemporary Review, CXXV (May, 1924), 
600-606. (V, 1, 2; IV, 1, 3.) M. W. R. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Distortion of Economic Incentive.—Previously social control of economic activities 
rested on productivity, the dignity of labor, and the quality of goods produced by the 
dignity as in the small community. Social distance between the modern producer 
and consumer allows an excessive share of consumption of goods to be concentrated 
within a small group, and the incentive to be placed on ostentatious display of consum: 
tion.—Rexford G. Tugwell, International Journal of Ethics, XXXIV ‘April, 1924), 
272-82. (VII, 1.) . M.G. 

The Food Resources of the World.—The Malthusian law of population is sub- 
stantially true today. The annual food production can be greatly increased by science, 
by more intensive cultivation of the soil, and also by an extension of land areas already 
under cultivation, but, even so, with the present rate of increase of population we can 
expect the “reasonable maximum” in a little over a century.—Henry Rew, Edinburgh 
Review, CCXXXIX (April, 1924), 312-31. (VII, 1; VIII, 2.) M. W.R. 
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The German Youth Movement.—It is a movement by young people. It is “the 
upheaval of life in the midst of death”—a rebirth of the soul of Germany out of the 
ashes of Bismarckian imperialism. Their mottos are “self-education,” “‘self-responsi- 
bility,” and “strict truthfulness to our inner life.”—Meyrick Booth, Hibbert Journal, 
XXII (April, 1924), 468-78. (VII, 2, 4.) T. C. W. 


Sectionalism and Its Avoidance.—The technique of keeping sectional feeling and 
loyalty within safe limits seems to embrace the following policies: Adequate proportion 
of representation in government, proportional sharing of the benefits and aes of 
government, careful consideration of the sectional bearing of legislation, and the 
willingness of people of each section to listen to qualified spokesmen for other sections.— 
E. A. Ross, Journal of Social Forces, ll (May, 1924), 484-87. (VII,3.) T.C. W. 


Critical Attitudes North and South.—The political demonstration of the south- 
erners in 1913, the hegira of the negroes, and the rise of the Ku Klux Klan are three 
conspicuous phenomena which have been noted by the rest of the country with mingled 
emotions, among which distrust is conspicuous. As to methods of dealing with the 
negro — a divergence of opinion still exists. We need the sympathetic criticism 
from the North and the free expression of the true points of view from the South.— 
G. W. Johnson, Journal of Social Forces, II (May, 1924), 575-79. (VII, 3,4). ~- 


Functional View of Legal Liability—The influence of sociology upon juristic 
theory has resulted in the rise of the idea of liability without fault. Workmen’s 
compensation laws are an illustration of placing the burden upon the party which can 
most easily spread it upon society.—Maurice Finkelstein, /nternational Journal of 
Ethics, XXXIV (April, 1924), 243-53. (VII, 3; X, 4.) W. M. G. 

What Is a Social Problem?—A social problem means any social situation which 
attracts the attention of a considerable number of competent observers within a society, 
and appeals to them as calling for readjustment or remedy by social, i.e., collective, 
action of some kind or other. It is partly a state of social mind and not primarily a 
matter of unfavorable objective conditions in physical and social environments.— 
Clarence Marsh Case, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (May-June, 1924), 268-73. 
(VII, 4; X, 3.) We 

Can the Masses Rule the World?—The changes that have occurred since 1914 have 
been political, economic, cultural, and even hygienic, and have been practically world- 
wide. These include the transition from aristocracy to democracy, the liberal move- 
ment in the church, the “youth movement,” the changing authority in the home, and the 
woman movement. All of these phenomena mean emancipation from old repressions, 
and a larger liberty. Authority is passing into the hands of the masses. Will they 
make the best use of this authority? We believe they will, because we believe human 
nature, however crude, is on the whole still sound at core.—G. Stanley Hall, Scientific 
Monthly, XVIII (May, 1924), 456-66. (VII, 4.) M. W. R. 


The German Youth Movement.—The /Jugendbewegung was initiated a few years 
poe to the war by Karl Fischer in the vicinity of Berlin, and before the outbreak of 
ostilities had reached a membership of over 1,000,000. It includes the Freideutsche 
Jugend, Proletarian, Protestant, and Catholic sections. It is a revolt against the 
domination of materialism in all phases of life and against the hatreds of nationalism.— 
Meyrick Booth, Hibbert Journal, XXII (April, 1924), 468-78. (VII,4.) W.M.G. 


Does the Mill Village Foster any Social Types?—The forces at work in the 
village fall into two main groups: one common to other businesses as well as the cotton 
industries, and the other peculiar to the cotton industry. Some of the aspects of the 
latter may be observed in an absence of contractual relations between employers and 
employees, isolated factories, a uniformity of racial’ stock accompanied by a sense of 
racial superiority, and a rural and educational psychology —a to function in 
modern industry.—Jeannette Paddock Nichols, Journal ef Social Forces, Il (March, 
1924), 350-57. (VIL, 1, 4.) J. L. D. 


The Socialist Movement in Great Britain and the United States.—The British 
Labor party, which is a socialist party, is growing in strength. The Socialist party of 
America has practically disappeared. The reasons for this contrast in fortunes between 
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the socialist movements of the two countries fall roughly under two headings, the first 
due to differences in economic conditions and the second to differences in political 
ideology and strategy.—Bertram Benedict, American Political Science Review, XVIII 
(May, 1924), 276-84. (IV, 3; VII, 2.) M. W. R. 


The Passing of Politics.—Modern politics are based on a social organization in 
which town economy was the prevailing type. No special knowledge was required 
for a man to represent his community. This is no longer the case. Labor groups are 
gaining their ends by other means than political. The parties in the new social order 
appear as capital and labor. The discussions and compromises between these elements 
are disintegrating the political order.—William K. Wallace, North American Review, 


CCXIX (June, 1924), 783-02. (IV, 1, 3; VII, 3.) M. W. R. 


The China Renaissance.—The movement is a product of long historical evolution. 
The Chinese Revolution, the work of returned students from foreign countries, and the 
Great War gave it stimulus and life. It is an expressive movement with magazines 
and other organs as their medium of free expression. The whole movement may be 
phrased as a critical evaluation of the old civilization of China and a critical introduc- 
tion, instead of the previous blind imitation of new ideas and ideals from the West. 
The old classical language, the old family system, the old morality, etc., were all at- 
tacked.—Hu Suh, The China Renaissance, 1923, 1-36 (VII, 2, 4.) T. C. W. 


Shun Shi Chao U Tsai Hui Ung Tung Di Hwa Shin.— The Development of the Social 
Movement in Modern Education. The tendencies toward universal education, its 
adjustment to social needs, and the social training of children, are the prevalent plan, 
method, and function of the modern education movement. It is a contrast with the 
old individualistic aim of education and education for the few. The dynamic forces 
back of the movement are, historically, religious movements, 
political revolutions, and industrial revolution.—Wang, M. T., Chinese Journal of 
Sociology, I (December, 1922), tog-19. (VII, 2, 4.) T. C. W. 


Leaders and Led.—The “+r do not tend to choose leaders of the “common 
level” or of the inferior type fact, there is a tendency to choose leaders more 
capable than ourselves in the hope that our habits will be corrected. No normal 
person detests superiority per se. The natural choices of the people tend to be good 
choices. The American public is not slow to detect the arts of political er — 
William E. Hocking, Yale Review, XIII (July, 1924), 625-41. (VII, 4; Le i 


Chun Kuo Tsai Hui Fun Nuan Fun Tsi.— An Analysis of the Causes of Social 
Disorder in China. Great changes have been taking place in China, in all phases of 
life, since her new contacts with the Western world. Economically, poverty is increas- 
ing among her people; educationally, teachers and students are both in a period of 
great educational crisis and readjustment; politically, continual catastrophes and 
changes have taken place one after another since the Revolution of 1911; culturally, 
scientific spirit and old superstition, new and old morality, are engaged in war. The 
awakening of youth in the form of mass movements adds to the social unrest.—Chang, 
T. C., Chinese Journal of Sociology, I (February, 1922), 81-86. (VII, 4; ve 2 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Some Extra-Intellectual Factors in Delinquency.—The causes of delinquent 
behavior are tied up (a) with the social environment of the individual as well as (6) 
with his inborn tendencies, and a study of each is essential. The emotional, the inade- 
quate, the egocentric, and the paranoid personality types may be used to 'study psy- 
chopaths.—Franklin S. Fearline, Journal of Delinquency, VIII (May- July, 1923), 
145-54. (VIII, 1.) T. C. W. 

Sifting and Sorting of the Poor.—The Report of the Royal Commissioners in 1910 
condemned the Poor Relief System of grouping all types in a single workhouse. The 
cost has increased to £38,0000,000 a year, or from 35s to 68s per inmate per week. 
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No radical statute change is n to classify inmates for ing and work.— 
Edith Sellers, Contemporary Review, CXXV (April, 1924), 451-59. ( 


Socio-psychiatric Delinquency Studies from the Psychopathic Clinic of the 
Recorder’s Court, Detroit.—On the basis of case analysis of 1,988 offenders of all 
degrees, a high rate of psychiatric and phrenic deviation was determined, with high 
incidence of recidivism, and further, a very gratifying degree of unity as concerns the 
legal and socio-medical mechanisms. There was shown, in addition, low foreign but 
heavy male and negro representation in offense.—Theophile Raphael et. al., Mental 
Hygiene, VIII (April, 1924), 453-65. (VIII, 1.) M. W. R. 


Mental and Moral Problems of the Woman Probationer.—By a special method of 
family case work the probationer deals with mental deviates, the inadequate and the 
emotionally unstable, psychoneurotic, and psychotic individuals. One hundred and 
sixty-two families, representing 645 children, have already been cared for. Failure 
in 23 per cent of the cases has resulted, largely because of mental conditions. Seventy- 
one per cent of these had to be hospitalized; the remaining 29 per cent are still bei 
carried.—Nellie L. Perkins, M Hygiene, VIII (April, 1924), 


Degenerationsproblemet. (The Problem of Degeneration).—The idea of a golden 
age in the past and a degenerating world has been a common one among all “or 
The measure of degeneration should be the death-rate among any people. we 
observe this, it gainsays any theory of degeneration at present. Racial intermixture 
is one of the weighty problems, but disease, alcoholism, and narcotics play a part. 
The remedy lies largely in health education in which America has e a notable 
progress. Unless Europe soon resumes conditions of e, it may be that her peoples 
will degenerate to such an extent that they will find it difficult if not impossible to 
regain their place in the world.—Séren Hansen, Nordisk Tidskrift (Haft 1, 1923), 
22-38. (VIII, 2.) F. H. S. 


The Opium Question.—The fight against the opium and narcotic drug traffic 
has progressed by three stages: (1) the edict prohibiting opium smoking by the Chinese 
emperor, Young Cheng, in 1729; (2) President Roosevelt’s call for an international 
commission, which met at Shanghai in 1909; (3) agreement of the members of the 
League of Nations to take general supervision over execution of agreements with regard 
to the traffic. Discussions of the opium problem seem to have brought general agree- 
ment upon three principles: (1) The use of opium for purposes other than medicinal 
or scientific is an evil and should be abolished. (2) The non-medical use of opium and 
narcotic drugs can only be suppressed by curtailing their production. (3) Drug-control 


cannot be effective unless it is international—Quincy Wright, American Journal of 


International Law, XVIII (April, 1924), 281-95. (VIII, 3.) M. W.R. 


Prohibition and Alcoholic Mental Diseases.—Alcoholic insanity in this country 
is now much less prevalent than it was in 1910, but more prevalent than in 1920. 
The rate of alcoholic insanity is much higher among the foreign-born and negroes than 
among the native white. The rate is much higher in cities than in rural districts. 
With respect to education, economic conditions, and marriage, patients with alcoholic 
insanity do not differ greatly from the general average adult population.—Horatio M. 
Pollock and Edith M. Forbush, Mental Hygiene, VIII (April, 1924), 548-70. (VIII, 
4, 5-) M. W. R. 

Twelve-Months Recreation.—Recently 281 cities with year-round recreation 
have sent reports to the Playground and Recreation Association of America. As a 
prevention of delinquencies and an insuraace for health and citizenship it is greater 
civic economy to provide such recreation. Cities of eight thousand population or more 
should make such provision—F. R. McNinch, National Municipal Review, XIII 
(May, 1924), 261-67. (VI, 4; VIII, 1.) M. W.R. 

Chun Kuo Tsi Ye Tsi Liu Du.— The Course of Prostitution in China. The spread 


of prostitution is proportional to the growth of modern cities in China. The greatest 
cause is economic; practically all prostitutes are from poor families. The old sys- 
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tem of buying maid-servants from poor families also had a great influence. The 
lack of adequate social control is another reason. A social movement for studying 
this problem as well as for controlling it has been started in different cities and prov- 
inces in recent years.—The Chinese Health Educational Association, Chinese Journal 


of Sociology, I (February, 1922), 63-71. (VIII, 1.) T.C. W. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Personal Experiences and Social Research.—A fruitful method of social research 
is that which seeks personal experiences. Both the facts and the interpretations of 
them are found in personal experiences. It requires a period of exploration to make 
personal experiences objective, and to seek at the fundamentals regarding personal 
attitudes. The best research document is the letter written by one person to an 
intimate friend.—Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, re 
1924), 204-303. (IX, I, 4.) T.C. W. 


The Greatest Research Chance in the World.—As never before the world needs 
a great anthropological survey of the results of race-crossing in the regions where it 
is going on or ies recently occurred. The enterprise would require a board of anthro- 
pologists, ethnologists, and sociologists to work out questionnaires for the field workers, 
as well as to determine the measurements to be taken and the data to be sought.— 
E. A. Ross, Journal of Social Forces, II (June, 1924), 549-50. (IX, 2; ax: ‘i 


Group Estimates of the Frequency of Misconduct.—Some six-hundred odd students 
at the University of Texas rated the relative frequency of the ten worst types of mis- 
conduct over a period of four years. Sixteen different types were suggested and agreed 
upon to a correlation of over .go. The judgment of each sex regarding the other differed 
from the rating of each sex on itself by only a slight amount.—A. P. Brogan, Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XXXIV (April, 1924), 254-71. (IX, 3.) W. M. G. 


Method Employed in an Experiment in Advising a General Social Case-Work 
Agency on Psychiatric Social Problems.—According to the new policy of the Illinois 
Society for Mcxtal Hygiene, advice is given to various social agencies with regard to 
their case instead of taking over the cases from them. The ar oy is being tried 
out in co-operation with the United Charities of Chicago. The chief aim is to give 
the social case-worker the psychiatric-social point of view.—Helen L. Myrick, Mental 
Hygiene, VIII (April, 1924), 522-29. (IX, 4.) M. W. R. 


The Psychiatric Clinic in the Treatment of Conduct Disorders of Children and 
the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency.—Modern psychiatrists study the individual 
as a whole, i.e., all those factors, intrinsic as well as extrinsic, that influence his life- 
behavior, and map out, in the light of psychiatric understanding of his case, a well- 
rounded plan of treatment. Thus, melon psychiatrists are closely co-operating with 
psychologists, sociologists, educators, social workers, as in the St. Louis demonstration. 
—Victor V. Anderson, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXV (November, 
1923), 414-56. (IX, 5; I, 4.) 7G Wh 


Measurement of Intelligence.—Existing instruments of measurement represent 
enormous improvements over what was available twenty years ago, but three funda- 
mental defects remain. It is not known just what they measure; how far it is proper 
to add, subtract, multiply, divide, and compute ratios with the measures obtained; 
and just what the measures obtained signify concerning intellect.—E. L. Thorndike, 
Psychological Review, XXXI1 (May, 1924), 219-52. (IX, 2.) M. W. R. 


The Significance of Social Research in Social Service.—The new point of view 
toward case studies, the recent emphasis upon community studies, and a knowledge 
of the very different ways in which the communities have succeeded or have failed to 
meet the fundamental demands or wishes of human nature, resent the sorts of 
research which are most important to social service.—Robert E. Park, Journal of 
A pplied Sociology, VII (May-June, 1924), 263-67. (IX, 4.) T. C. W. 
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X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


History and Social Intelligence.—Most of the historical writings down to our 
generation lacked in reliability as to statemerts of facts. The new historical writing 
is to furnish us with a clear understanding of the genesis of civilization as a totality. 
The author confines himself largely to the intellectual aspects of the newer dynamic 
and synthetic history, i.e., the record of the changing opinions, attitudes of mind, and 
human valuations on the part of the intellectual classes from oriental antiquity to 
the present day. Our animal heritage, prehistoric human factors, diffusion of different 
cultures, increase of trade and the rise of towns, and new inventions are the major 
aspects showing the development of civilization. Our material civilization, produced 
by industrial revolution, has outweighed the intellectual development.—Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Journal of Social Forces, 11 (January, 1924), 151-64. (X,2,5.) T.C. W. 


The Spirit of Democracy.—The main factors in the spirit of democracy are: (1) 
The spirit of community—the sense in each of belonging to a real whole which unites 
one with another at a deeper level than individual or sectional interest. (2) The spirit 
of equality—the right inherent in each as a human soul to be put in possession of himself 
through the development of his power. (3) The spirit of liberty—assignment of a 

lace where each may work according to his capacitf for common ends, and in which 
he may think and speak his mind.—J. H. Muirhead, Hibbert Journal, XXII (April, 
1924), 427-35. (X, 4.) M. W. R. 


A Good Word for Our “Present Social System.”—Our social system, while 
shockingly defective as a point of arrival or finished product of the ages, is yet of 
singular promise as a point of ye or beginning of better things. It is a mis- 
fortune when the consciousness of society becomes predominantly a consciousness of 
social evils. The capacity it shows for self-reformation is a better characterization.— 
L. P. Jacks, Hibbert Journal, XXII (April, 1924), 417-26. (X, 4.) M. W. R. 


The Social Workers’ Criticisms of Undergraduate Sociology.—The chief criticisms 
of undergraduate instruction in sociology by social workers are: lack of close inter- 
dependence between the universities and the profession, too aloof abstraction in social 


theory, lack of enthusiastic —— of professors, and lack of field work.—Thomas 
D. Eliot, Journal of Social Forces, II (June, 1924), 506-12. (X, 6.) =. C. Ws 
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